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ROBERT BURNS. 



CHAPTER L 



Gbeat men, great events, great epochs, it bas been said, 
grow as we recede from ttom ; and tte rate at which they 
grovr in the estimation of men is in some sort a measure 
of their greatness. Tried by this standard, Bums must 
be great indeed ; for, daring the eighty years that have 
passed since his death, men's interest in the man himself 
and their estimate of his genius have been steadily in- 
creasiug. Each decade since ho died has prodaced at least 
two biographies of him. When Mr. Cartyle wrote hia well- 
known essay on Burns in 1828, he could already number 
six biographies of the Poet, which had been given to the 
world during the previous thirty years; and the interval 
between 1823 and the present day has added, in at least 
the same proportion, to their number. What it was in the 
man and in his circumstances that has attracted so much 
of the world's interest to Bums, I must make one more 
attempt to describe. 

If success were that which most secures men's sympathy, 
Bums would have won but little regard ; for in all but his 
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poetry hla was a defeated life — sad and heart-depressing to 
contemplate beyond the lives even of most poets. 

Ptrhfipa it may be the very fact that in him so much 
failure and ehipwreok were comhined with such splendid 
gifts, that has attracted to him so deep and compassionate 
interest. Let us review once more the facts of that life, 
and tell again its oft-told story. 

It was on the 25th of Janaary, 1759, a'bout two milea 
from the town of Ayr, in a clay-hailt cottage, reared hy 
his father's own hands, that Robert Bums was born. The 
"auld clay bigging" which saw his birth still stands by 
the side of the road that leads from Ayr to the river and 
the bridge of Doon. Between the banks of that romantic \ 
stream and the cottage is spcn the roofless ruin "f "Alio- 1 
way's auld haunted kirk," which Tarn o' Shanter has made I 
famons. nis first welcome to the world was a rough on& • 
Ail he himself saj-s — 



A few days after his birth, a storm blew down the gable 
of the cottage, and the poet and bis mother were earripd 
in the dark morning to the shelter of a neighbour's roof, 
nnder which they remained till their own home was re- 
paired. In after-years he would often say, " No wonder 
that one ushered into the world amid such a tempest 
should be the victim of stormy passions." " It is hard to 
be bom in Scotland," says the briUiant Parisian. Burns 
had many hardships to endure, but he never reckoned this 
to be one of them. 

His father, William Bumess or Bumes, for so he spelt 
tuB name, was a native not of Ayrshire, but of Eincardinu- 
ahire, where he had been reared on a farm belonging to the 
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forfeited Mtste of the noble lint attainted house of Keith- 
Mariechal. Forced to migrate thence at the age of nine- 
teen, he had travelled to Edinhurgh, and finally settled in 
Ayrshire, and at the time when Robert, his eldest child, 
was born, he rented seven acres of land, ne*r the Brig o' 
Doon, which he cultivated as a nurserj'^arden. Me was a 
man of strict, even stubborn integrity, and of strong tem- 
per — a combination which, as his eon rem«rks, does not 
usually lead to worldly success. But his chief clmracter- 
istic was bis deep-seated and thoughtful piety. A peasant- 
saint of the old Scottish stamp, he yet tempered the stern 
Calvinifim of the West with the milder ArminiMiiam more 
common in his northern birthplace. Robert, who, amid 
all his after-errors, never ceased to revere bis father's mem- 
ory, has left an immortal portrait of him in The Colter's 
Saturday Night, when he describes how 

" The saint, the father, and the husband pra^s." 

William Burneas was advanced in years before he mar- 
ried, and hia wife, Agnes Brown, was much younger than 
himself. She is described ns an Ayrshire lass, uf huintile 
birth, very sagacious, with bright eyes and intelligent looks, 
but not beautiful, of good manners and easy address. Like 
her husband, she was sincerely religious, but of a more 
equable temper, quick to perceive character, and with a 
memory stored with old traditions, songs, and baUads, 
which she told or sang to amuse her children. In hia 
outer man the poet resembled his mother, but bis great 
mental gifts, if inherited at ail, must be traced to hia father. 

Three places in Ayrshire, besides his birthplace, will al- 
ways be remembered as the successive homes of Burns. 
These were Mount Oliphant, Lochlea (pronounced Lociili-)^ 
and MoB^iel. 
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Mount Oi 



-This 



I a small upland farm, 



about two miles from the Brig o' Doon, of a poor aud 
hungry soil, belonging to Mr. Fei^son, of Doon-holm, 
who was also the landlord of William Biimess' previous 
holding. Robert was in his seventh year when his father 
entered on this farm at Whitsuntido, 1766, and he had 
reached his eighteenth when the lease came to a close in 
1777. All the years between these two dates were to the 
family of Burncss one long sore battle with untoward cir- 
cumstances, ending in defeat. If the hardest toil and se- 
vere self-denial could have procured success, they would 
not have failed. It was this period of his life which Rob- 
ert afterwards described, as combining " the cheerless gloom 
of a hermit with the unceasing moil of galley^lave." The 
family did their best, but a niggard soil and bad seasons 
were too much for them. At length, on the death of his 
landlord, who had always dealt generously by bim, Wil- 
liam Bumess fell into the grip of a factor, whose tender 
mercies were hard. This man wrote letters which set tlie 
whole family in tears. The poet has not given his name, 
bnt he has preserved his portrait in colours which are 
indelible : 

"I've noticed, on our Laird's court-diij, 
Ac' moQj a time my heart's been wae, 
Pool' Kuant bodies, scant o' cash, 
How they mauB thole a factor's anash; 
Hell stamp an' threaten, curse aud swear. 
He'll apprehend them, poind their gear, 
Wliile they maun stan', wi aspect hurabla, 
And hear it a', an' fear an' trcmhle." 

In hia autobiographical sketch the poet telfs ns that, 
" The farm proved a ruinoas bargain, I was the eldest of 
seven children, and my father, worn out by early hard- 
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flhip, was nnfit for labour. His spirit was soon irritated, 
but not easily broken. There was a freedom in the lease 
in two years more; and to weather these two years we 
retrenched expensea, and toiled on." Robert and Gilbert, 
the two eldest, though still boys, had to do each a grown 
man's Ml work. Yet, for all their hardships, these Moant 
Oliphant days were not without alleviations. If poverty \ 
was at the door, tiere was warm family affection by the I 
fireside. If the two sons bad, long before manhood, to 
bear toil beyond their years, still they were living under 
their parents' roof, and those parents two of the wisest 
and best of Scotland's peasantry. Work was no doubt in- 
cessant, but education was not neglected — rather it was 
held one of the most sacred duties. When Robert was 
five years old, he had been sent to a school at Alloway Mill ; 
and when the family removed to Mount Oliphant, his fa- 
ther combined with four of his neighbours to hire a young 
teacher, who boarded among them, and taught their chil- 
dren for a small salary. This yonng teacher, whose name 
was Murdoch, has left an interesting description of his 
two young pupils, their parents, and the household life 
while he sojourned at Mount Oliphant. At that time 
Murdoch thought that Gilbert possessed a Hvclier imagina- 
tion, and was more of a wit than Robert. "All the mirth 
and liveliness," he says, " were with Gilbert. Robert's 
countenance at that time wore generally a grave ami 
thougbtfnl look." Had their teacher been then told that 
one of bis two pupils would become a great poet, he would 
have fixed on Gilbert. When he tried to teach them 
church music along with other rustic lads, they two lag^^ 
far behind the rest. Robert's voice especially was nntune- 
able, and his ear so doll that it was with difficulty Lo 
could distinguish one tune from another. Yet this was he 
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wbo WM to become tbe greatest soDg-writer that Scotlftod 
— perhaps the world — has known. In other tL-spects the 
mental training of the lads waa of the most thorough 
kind. Murdoch taught them not only to read, hat to 
parse, and to give the exact mcaoing of the words, to turn 
ve»e into the prose order, to supply ellipses, and to sub- 
stitute plain for poetic words and phrases. How many of 
OUT modem village schools even attempt as much ! When 
Murdoch gave up, the father himself undertook the educa- 
tion of his children, and carried it on at night after work- 
hours were over. Of that father Murdoch speaks as by 
far the hest man he over knew. Tender and aScctionate 
towards his children he describes him, seeking not to drive, 
bat to lead them to the right, by appealing to their con- 
science and their better feelings, rather than to their fears. 
To his wife he was gentle and considerate in an unosoa] 
degree, always thinking of her ease and comfort; and she 
repaid it with the almost reverence. She was a careful 
and thrifty housewife; but, whenever her domestic tasks 
iillowed, she would return to Lang with devout attention 
on the discourse that fell from her wise husband. Under 
that father's guidaiice knowledge was 
treasure, and this search was based c 
ential faith that increase of knowledge is 
, dom and goodness. The readings of the household were\ 
\ wide, varied, and unceasing. Some one entering the house * 
at meal-time found the whole family seated, each with a 
spoon in one hand and a book in the other. The books 
whicli Barns mentions as forming part of their reading at 
Mount Oliphant surprise us even now. Not only the or- 
dinary school-books and geographies, not only the tradi- 
tional life of Wallace, and other popular books of that sort, 
bat The Spectator, odd plays of Shakespeare, Pope (his 
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Eoraer included), Locke on tbe HiimaD Trnderstnnding; 

Boyle's Lectures, Taylor's Scripture Doctrine of Original 
Sin, Allau RamBsy'a works, formed the etaplo of their 
reading. Above all there was a collection of Bongs, of 
which Bums Bays, " This was my vade mecum. I pored 
over them driving my cart, or walking to labour, song by 
song, verse by verse ; carefully noting the true, tender, or 
snbiirae, from affectation and fustian, I am convinced I 
owe to this practice much of my critic-craft, such as it is V 
And he could not have leamt it in a better way. 

There are few countries in the world which could at 
that time have produced in humble life such a teacher aa 
Uui\ioch ami nuch a father as Wtlliam Bumess. It seems 
fitting, then, that a country which could rear such men 
among its peasantry should give birth to such a poet as 
Kobert Bnms to represent them. The books which fed bis 
young intellect were devoured only during intervals snatch- 
ed from hard toil. That toil was no doubt excessive. And 
this early overstrain showed itself soon in the stoop of 
faia shoulders, in nervous disorder about the heart, and in 
frequent fits of despondency. Yet perhaps too much has 
BMDetimee been made of these bodily hardships, as though 
Boms's boyhood had been one long misery. But the 
youth whiei grew up in so kindly an atmosphere of wis- 
dom and home affection, under the eye of such a father 
and mother, cannot be called unbiesL 

fJniJer the pressure of toil and the entire want of so- 
ciety, Burns might have grown up the rude and clownish 
and unpopular lad that he has been pictured in his early 
teens. But in his fifteenth summer there came to him a 
new influence, which at one touch unlocked the springs of 
new emotions. This incident must be given in his own 
wcffds : " You know," he says, " our country cuEtom of 
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conpUng a man and woman together as partners in the la- 
bours of the harvest. In my fifteenth summer my partner 
was a bewitching creature, a year younger than myself. 
My scarcity of English denies mc the power of doing her 
justice in that language, but you know the Scottish idiom. 
She was a bonnie, sweet, sonsie lass. In short, she, alto- 
gether unwittingly to herself, initiated me ia that dclicioiu 
passion, which. Id spite of acid disappointment, gin-horse 
prudence, and book-worm philosophy, I hold to be the 
first of human joys here below 1 How she caught the 
contagion I cannot tell. . . . Indeed, I did not know 
myself why I liked so much to loiter behind with her, 
when returning in the evening from our labours ; why the 
tones of her voice made my heartstrings thrill like an 
j^olian harp ; and especially why my pulse beat snob a 
furious ratan when I looked and fingered over her little 
band, to pick out the cruel nettle -stings and thistles. 
Among her love-inspiring qualities, she sung sweetly ; and 
it was her favourite reel to which I attempted giving an 
embodied vehicle in rhyme. I was not so presumptuoas 
as to imagine that I could make verses like printed ones, 
composed by men who read Greek and Latin ; but my 
girl sung a song which was said to be composed by a 
country laird's eoQ, on one of his father's maids, with 
whom he was in love; and 1 saw no reason why I might 
not rhyme as well as he ; for, excepting that he could 
shear sheep and cast peats, his father living in the moor- 
lands, he had no more scholar-craft than myself. Thus 
with me began love and poetry." 

The song he then composed is entitled "Handsome 
Nell," and is the first he ever wrote. He himself speaks 
of it as very puerile and silly— a verdict which Chambers 
i, bat in which I cannot agree. Simple and artless 
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10 doubt is, but with a touch of that grace which b& 
speaks the true poet. Here is one verse which, for direct' 
nusa of feeling and felicity of language, he hardly evei 



"She dresses njc aae clean and neat, 
Baith decent and geatecl, 
And then there's something in ber gait 
Qars ODj dresa look ireel." 

"I composed it," says Burns, "in a wild enthuaiaam of 
passion, and to this hour I never recollect it but ray heart 
melte, my blood sallies at the remembraace." 

LoCELBA. — Escaped from the fangs of the factor, with 
some remnant of means, William Bumess removed from 
Mount Oliphant to Lochlea, in the parish of Tarbolton 
(1777) ; an upland, undulating farm, on the north bank of 
the Eiver Ayr, with a wide outlook, southward over the 
hills of Carrick, westward toward the Isle of Arran, Ailsa 
Craig, and down the Firth of Clyde, toward the Western 
Sea. This was the home of Burns and his family from 
hia eighteenth till his twenty-fifth year. For a time the 
family life here was more comfortable than before, proba- 
bly because several of the children were now able to assist 
their parents in farm labour, "These seven years," saya 
Gilbert Burns, "brought small literary improvement to 
Robert" — but I can hardly believe this, when wo i-emember 

I that Lochica saw the composition of The Death and Dying 
Words of Poor Mailie, and of My Nannie, O, and one or 
two more of his most popular songs. It was during those 
days that Robert, then growing into manhood, first vent- 
ured to step boyoad the range of hia father's control, and 
to trust the promptings of hia own social instincts and 
headlong passions. The first step in this direction was to 
go to s dancing-school, in a neighbouriug village, that ho 
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miglit there meet compaoLons of cither sex, and give hia 
rustic maaners " a brush," as he phrases it. The next 
eti'p was taken when Bums resolved to spend hia nine- 
teenth summer ID Kirkoswald, to learn mensuration and 
surveying from the suhoolmaster there, who waa famous 
aa a teacher of theae things. Kirkoswald, on the Carrick 
coast, waa a village full of smugglers and adventurers, in 
whose society Bums was introduced to scenes of what he 

j calls "sw^jering riot and roaring dissipation." It may 
readily be believed that, with his strong love of sociality 
aad excitement, he was an apt pupil in that school. Still 
the mensuration went on, till one day, when in the kail- 
yard behind the teacher's house. Burns met a young lass, 

^ who set his heart on Sre, and pat aa end to mensuration. 
This incident is celebrated in the song beginning — 

" NoiT ncstlin niods and elaughtcring guns 
Bring autumn's pleasant weather " — 

" the ebullition," be calls it, " of that passion which ended 

j the school busiDcss at Kirkoswald." 

I From this titae on for several years, love-making waa 
his chief amusement, or rather his most serious business. 
His brother tells us that he was in the secret of half the 
love affairs of the parish of Tarbolton, and waa never with- 
out at least one of his own. There was not a comely girl 
in Tarbolton on whom he did not compose a song, and 
then he made one which included them all. When he 
was thus inly moved, " the agitations of his mind and 
body," says Gilbert, " exceeded anything of the kind I 
ever knew in real life. He had always a particular jeal- 
ousy of people who were richer than himself, or had more 
consequence. His love, therefore, rarely settled on persons 
of this description."/ The je^ousy 
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insj even to his loves, was one of the weakest points of the 
poet's character. Of the ditties of that tiujc, most of 
which have becD preserved, the best specimen is My Na.n- 
nie, 0. This song, and the one entitled Mary Morison, 
Tender the whole scenery and aentimtnt of those rural 
meetings in a manner at once graphic and free from 
coarseness. Yet, truth to speak, it mast be said that 
those gloamin' tryate, however they may touch the imagi- 
nation and lend themselves to song, do in reality lie at 
the root of much that degrades the life and habits of the 
Scottish peasantry. 

But those first three or four years at Lochlea, if not free 
from peril, were atill with the poet times of innocence. 
His brother Gilbert, in the words of Chambers, " used to 
speak of his brother as at this period, to himself, a more 
admirable being than at any other. He recalled with de- 
light the days when they had to go with one or two com- 
panions to cut peats for the winter fuel ; because Robert 
was sure to enliven their toil with a rattling fire of witty 
remarks on men and things, mingled with the expressions 
of a genial, glowing heart, and the whole perfectly free 
from the taint which he afterwards acquired from his con- 
tact with the world. Not even in those volumes which 
afterwards charmed his country from end to end, did Gil- 
bert see his brother in 80 interesting a light as in these 
conversations in the bog, with only two or three noteless 
peasants for an audience." 
' Whiie Gilbert acknowledges that his brother's lore- 
makiugs were at this time unceasing, he asserts that they 
were " governed by the strictest mles of virtue and mod- 
esty, from which he never deviated till he reached his 
twenty-third year." It was towards the close of his twen- 
ty-second that there occurs the record of his first serious 
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desire to marry and settle in life. He had set his affec- 
tions on a young woman named Ellison Begbie, daaghtei 
of a small farmer, and at that time servant in a family on 
CessDOck Water, about two miles from Locblca. She ia\ 
said to have been not a beauty, but of unusual liveliness J 
I and grace of mind. Long afterwards, when he had seen 
much of tbe world. Burns spoke of this young woman as, 
of all those OD whom he ever fixed his fickle affections, tbe 
one most likely to have made a pleasant partner for life. 
Four letters which he wrote to her are preserved, in which 
be expresses the most pure and honourable feelings in lan- 
guage which, if a little formal, is, for manliness and sim- 
plicity, a striking contrast to the bombast of some of his 
later epistles. Songs, too, he addressed to her — The Lots 
of Cessnoek Banks, Bonnie Peggy Alison, and Mary Mori- 
ton. The two former are inconsiderable ; the latter is one 
of those pure and beautiful love-lyrics, in the manner of 
tiie old ballads, which, as Ilazlitt says, " take the deepest 
and most lasting bold on the mind." 

" Yestreen, when to the trcmbliDg string. 

The dante gned thro' the lighted ha'. 
To thee mj fancy look its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw : 
Tho' this vaa tair, and that was brav, 

And jon the toast of a' the town, 
1 sigh'd, and said amang them a', 

' Ye are na Marj Murison.' " 

"Oh, Mari, canst thon wreck his peace, 

Wha for thy Bake wad gladly die; 

1 1 Or canst thou break that heart of his, 

A WhiiBB only faut ia loving thee? 

If love for love thoa wilt na gie, 

At least be pity to mo shown ; 
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A thought ungcutle canna be 
The thought o' Marj Moriaon." 
In these lines the lyric genius of Boma was for the firs) 
time undeniably revealed. 

But neither letters nor love -songs prerailed. The 
young woman, for some reason untold, was deaf to his 
entreaties; and the rejection of thia his best affection fell 
on him with a malign inflaence, just as he was setting his 
face to learn a trade which he hoped would enable him to 
maintain a wife. 

Imne was at that time a centre of the flax-dressing art, 
and as Robert aud his brother raised flax on their farm, 
they hoped that if they could dress as well as grow flax, 
they might thereby double their profits. As he met with 
this heavy disappointment in love just as he was setting 
oat for Irrine, he went thither down-hearted and depress- 
ed, at Midsummer, 17B1. All who met him at that time 
were struck with his loot of melancholy, and his moody 
ailence, from which ho roused himself only when in pleas- 
ant female society, or when he met with men of intelli-I 
gence. But the persons of this sort whom he met in Ir-/ 
vine were probably few. More numerous were the smug- 
glers and rough-living adventurers with which that seaport 
town, as Kirkoswald, swarmed. Among these he con- 
tracted, says Gilbert, " some acquaintance of a freer man- 
ner of thinking and living than he had been used to, 
whose society prepared him for overleaping the bonds of 
rigid virtue which had hitherto reatrained him." One 
companion, a aailor-Iad of wild life and loose and irregu- 
lar habits, had a wonderful fascination for Bums, who ad- 
mired him for what Le thought his independence and 
magnanimity. " He was," says Bums, " the only man I 
ever knew who was a greater fool than myself, where 
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woman was tbc presiding star; bat he spoke of lawless 
love with levity, wliich bithcrto I bud regarded with hor- 
ror. Here hh fnendtkip did me a mix-kiif." 

Another eouipaiiion, oldur Ibnn liimsclf, thinking that 
the religioiiH views of DurnH were too rigid and unuompro- 
mUing, induced him to adopt "more liberal opinions," 
which in this case, as in so many otbcre, meant more lax 
opinioDB. With his priuciplca of belief, and his rules of 
conduct at onco assailed and undermined, what chart or 
compass remained any more for a passionate being like 
Bums over the passion - swept sea of life that lay before 
him) The raigration to Irvine was to him the descent to 
Avemus, from which he never afterwards, in the actual 
conduct of life, however often in his hours of inspiration, 
escaped to breathe again the pure upper air. This brief 
but disastrous Irvine sojourn was brought to a sudden 
close. Burns waa robbed by his partner iu trade, his flax- 
dressing shop was burnt to the ground by fire during the 
carousal of a New- Year's morning, and himself, impaired 
in purse, in spirits, and in character, returned to Lochlea 
to find misfortunes thickening round his family, and his 
father on his death-bed. For the old man, his long strug- 
gle with scanty means, barren soil, and bad sfeasohs, was 
now near its close. Consumption had set in. Early in 
1784, when his last hour drew on, the father said that 
there was one of his children of whose future he could not 
think without fear. Robert, who 
up to his bedside and asked, " father 
mean !" The old man said it was. Robert ti 
window, with tears streaming down his cheeks, and his 
bosom swelling, from the restraint he put on himself, al- 
most to bniating. The father had early perceived the gen- 
ius that was in his boy, and even in Mount Oliphant days 
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bad said to his wife, " Whoever lives to see it, someUiing \ 
extraordiDary will come from that boy." He had lived to 1 
see and admire his son's earliest poetic eSorte. But he { 
had also noted the strong passions, with the weak will,/ 
which might drive him od the shoals of life. 

Mo as GiKL.— Towards the dose of 1783, Robert and his 
brother, seeing clearly tlie crash of family affairs which 
was impending, had taken on their own account a lease of 
the small farm of Mossgiel, about two or three miles dis- 
tant from Lochlea, in the parish of Mauebline. When 
their father died in February, 1784, it was only by claim- 
ing the arrears of wages due to them, and ranking among 
their father's creditors, that they saved enough from the 
domestic wreck to stock their new farm. Thither they 
conveyed their widowed mother, and their younger broth- 
ers and sisters, in March, 178i. Their new home was a 
bare, upland farm, 118 acres of cold clay soil, lying within 
a mile of Mauebline village. Burns entered on it with a 
firm resolution to be pmdent, industrious, and thrifty. In 
his own words, " I read fanning books, I calculated crops, 
I attended markets, and, iu short, in spite of the devil, the 
world, and the flesh, I should have been a wise man ; but 
the first year, from unfortunately buying bad seed — the 
second, from a late harvest, we lost half our crops. This 
overset all my wisdom, and I returned like the dog to his 
vomit, and the sow that was washed to her wallowing in 
the mire." Bums was in the beginning of his twenty- 
sixth year when ho took up his abode at Mossgiel, where 
he remained for four years. Throe things those years and 
that bare moorland farm witnessed — the wreck of hial 
Jwge^ as a farmer, tha^^velation_ of lyg.gen^us as a £oet, I 
and thgtfraiHy of his character ^ a_man. The result oft 
the immoral habits and "liberal opinions" which he had 
37 
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learnt at Irvine were soon appnrcDt in that event of which 
be speaks iti his EpialU to John Rankine with such unhe- 
coming levity. In the Chronological Edition of his works 
it is painful to read on one page the pathetic lines which 
be engraved on. his father's headstone, and a few pages on, 
written almost at the same time, the epistle above alladcd 
to, and other poems in tlie same strain, in which the de- 
fiant poet glories in his shame. It was well for the old 
man that ho was laid in Alloway Kirk^ard before these 
things befell. Bnt the widowed mother had to bear the 
burden, and to receive in her home and bring np the child 
that should not have been bom. When silence and shame 
would have most become him, Burns poured forth his feel- 
ings in ribnld verses, and bitterly satirized the parish min- 
uter, who required him to undergo that public penance 
which the discipline of the Church at that time exacted. 
Whether this was a wise discipline or not, no blame at- 
tached to the minister, who merely carried out the rules 
which his Church enjoined. It was no proof of magna- 
aimity in Burns to use his talent in revihng the minister, 
who had done nothing more than his duty. One can 
bardly doubt but that in his inmost heart he must have 
been visited with other and more penitential feelings than 
those unseemly verses express. But, as Lockhart has well 
observed, " his false pride recoiled from letting his jovial 
associates know how little he was able to drown the whis- 
pers of the still small voice ; and the fermenting bitterness 
of a mind 11) at ease within himself escaped — as may be 
often traced in the history of satirists— in angry sarcaams 
^inst those who, whatever their private errors might be, 
had at least done him no wrong." Mr. Carlyle's comment 
on this crisis of his life is too weighty to be omitted hera 
" With principles assailed by evil example from without 
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by 'passions n^ng like demons' from within, he had lit- 
tie need of Bccptical misgivings to whisper treason in the 
heat of the battle, or to cut oH his retreat if he were al- 
ready defeated. He loses his feeling of innocence; his 
mind is at vsriance with itself ; the old divinity no longer 
presides there ; bnt wild Desires and wild Repentance al- 
ternately oppress him. Ere long, too, he has committed 
Minself before the world ; his character for sobriety, dear 
to a Scottish peasant as few corrupted worldlings can even 
conceive, ia destroyed in the ejea of men ; and his only 
refnge consists in trying to disbelieve his guiltiness, and 
is but a refuge of lies. The blackest desperation gathers 
over him, broken only by the red lightnings of remorse." 
Amid this trouble it was but a poor vanity and misera- 
ble love of notoriety which could console itself with the 
thought — 

" The moir the; (alb, Pm kcnt the better, 
E'en let them clash." 

Or was this not vanity at all, but the bitter irony of self- 
reproach ! 

This collision with the minister and Eirk Session of his 
parish, and the bitter feelings it engendered in his rebellious 
bosom, at once launched Bums into the troubled sea of re- 
ligious controversy that was at that time raging all around 
him. The clergy of the West were divided into two par- 
ties, known as the Anid Lights and the New Lights. Ayr^ 
shire and the west of Scotland had long been the strong- 
hold of Presbyterian ism and of the Covenanting spirit; 
and in Bumn's day — a century and a half after the Cove- 
nant — a largo number of the miniBtera still adhered to Jts 
principles, and preached the Puritan theology undiluted. 
These men were democratic in their ecclesiastic^ views, 
and stout protesters against Patronage, which has always 
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been the bngbcor of the sects in Scotland. Ab Burns ex- 
presses it, thoy did their best t« stir up their flocks to 

" Join their couDsel and their akilla 
To cova the lairds, 
An' gt^t Ibe brutes the power tbemsela 
To vliiue their herdB," 

All Bums's instincts would naturally have been on the 
nde of those who wished to resist patronage and " to cowe 
the lairds," had not this his natural tendency been coan- 
teracted by a stronger bias drawing him in an opposite 
direction. The Auld Lights, though democrats in Church 
politics, were the upholders of that strict Church discipline 
under which he was smarting, and to this party belonged 
his own minister, who had brought that discipline to bear 
upon him. Burns, therefore, naturally threw himself into 
the arms of the opposite, or New Light party, who were 
more easy in their life and in their doctrine. This Isi^ 
and growing section of ministers were deeply imbued with 
rationalism, or, as they then called it, " common-sense," in 
the light of which thoy pared away from religion all that 
was mysterious and supernatural. Some of them were 
said to be Socinians or even pure Deists, moat of them 
shoue leas in the pulpit than at the festive board. With 
Buch men a person in Bums's then state of mind would 
readily sympathize, and they received him with open arms. 
Nothing could have been more unfortunate than that in 
tiiia crisis of his career he should have fallen into intimacy 
with those hard-headed hut coarse-minded men. They 
were the first persons of any pretensions to scholarly ed- 
ucation with whom he had mingled freely. He amused 
them with the sallies of his wit and sarcasm, and astonish- 
ed them by his keen insight and vigorous powers of re^ 
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soning. They abetted those very tendencies in his nat- 
ure which required to be checked. Tlieir countenance, as 
clei^jinon, would alky the scruples and misgivings he 
might otherwise have felt, and stimulate to still wilder 
recklessness whatever profanity he might be tempted to 
indulge io. When he had let loose his first shafts of sat- 
ire against their stricter brethren, those New Light miuia- 
tera heartily applauded him ; and honoded him on to still 
more daring assaults. lie had not only his own quarrel 
with his parish minister and the stricter clergy to revenge, 
but the quarrel also of his friend and landlord, Gavin 
Hamilton, a county lawyer, who had fallen under Church 
censure for neglect of Chnrch ordinances, and had been 
debarred from the Communion. Bums espouaed Gavin's 
cause with ciiaracteristic zeal, and let fly new arrows one 
after another from his satirical quiver. 

The fir.st of these satires against the orthodox ministers 
was The Turn Herds, or Ike Holy Tuhie, written on a 
quarrel between two brother ctei^ymen. Then followed 
in quick succession Holy Wil/ie's Prayer, The Ordination, 
and The Holy Fair. His good mother and his brother 
were pained by these performances, and remonstrated 
against them. But Burns, though be generally gave ear 
to their counsel, in this instance turned a deaf ear to it, 
and listened to other adrisers. The love of exercising his 
strong powers of satire and the applause of his boon-com- 
panions, lay and clerical, prevailed over the whispers of bis 
own better nature and the advice of bis truest friends. 
Whatever may he urged in defence of employing satire 
to lash hypocrisy, I cannot hut think that those who hava 
loved most what is best in Burns's poetry must have re- 
gretted that these poems were ever written. Some have 
1 them oil the ground that they have exposed 
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FolitfinH* (trtitonou and Fliurisaiam. The good tbey may 
Itnvii iliinu 111 lliii wny is perhaps doubtful. But the h&na 
ibey \i*va iluna iu Scotland is not doubtful, in that they 
tiavu auiuiuutud iu the minda of the people bo many coarsa 
UnA uvuii profuiiu tlioughts with objects which they hod 
WK^nlBd HI! then with reverence. Even The Holy Fair, 
(Itu |iuuui iu this kind which ia least offensive, turns on 
^lt» Hbuttuii that then attended the celebration of the Holy 
fJoimiiuiiiou in rural pariBhos, and with great power por- 
tray* those gatherings in their moat mundane aspects. 
Vut, IW Locbhart has well remarked, those things were 
pttrl tjf tlio «auie religious system which produced llie 
W^nui whiuli Hums liuH so beautifully described in The 
(ifUtr'i Halurday Niifhl, Strange that the same mind, 
Itlffluvl at the iaiUB moment, should have conceived two 
puanil iu dilferent in spirit as The Cotler'i Saturdtiy ^iffkt 
tmA Th» Huly Fair! 

I huvu dwelt thus long on these unpleasant satires that 
I n)By not have again tu return to them. It is a more 
Wulcoiaii latk to turn to tlie other poems of the same pe- 
rjuil- 'I'hoiigli ItiirtiH had unterud on MuHsgle) resolved to 
^Q hi* I'd us a funiiiir, ho sunn discovered that it waa 
Hfit ill that way hu was Xa attain luoooss. The crops of 
^84 uiid 17^6 bi'tli fiiilud, and their fHiluro seems to have 
4ona somittiiiiig l» drive lilin In on his own internal le- 
ItiMioes. 11^ then fi>r the drst time seems to have swa- 
(ceo^d ta the uonvlotlun that hU destiny was to be a poet; 
^n4 1)" fiirthwith utt lilniseir, wllli mure resolution than 
liu cvur showed hufum or aftor, to fnlftl that mission. 
tllUlitctQ he had uomplalned tluit his Hfo hud been with- 
unt ftn aim; nnw ho determined that it sliotild be so no 
ioilgflr- 'I'liu dawTilns liopo began to gladden him that 
^9 Wifthl UVa his plitoe among the bards of Scotland, 
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who, themselves inostly unknown, have created that at- 
mosphere of minstrelsy which envelopes and glorifies theii 
native country. This hope and aim is recorded iq an 
entry of his comrnonplace book, of the probahk date of 
Angcst, 1784: 

" However I am pleased with the works of our Scotch 
poets, particularly the excellent Ramsay, and the still more 
excellent Fcrgusson, yet I am hurt to see other places of 
Scotland, their towns, rivers, woods, and haughs, immor- 
talized in such celebrated performancBs, while my dear 
native country — the ancient bailieries of Cairick, Kyle, 
aod Cnnoingham, famous both in ancient and modern 
times for a gallant and warlike race of inhabitants — a 
country where civil, and particuJariy religious liberty, have 
ever found their first support, and their last asylum — a 
country, the birthplace of many famous philosophers, sol- 
diers, and statesmen, and the scene of many important 
events recorded in Scottish history, particularly a great 
many of the actions of the glorious Wallace, the saviour 
of his country — yet we have never had one Scotch poet 
of any eminence to make the fertile banks of Irvine, the 
romantic woodlands and sequestered scenes of Ayr, and 
the heathy mountainous source and winding sweep of 
Boon, emulate Tay, Forth, Ettrick, Tweed. This is a 
complmnt I would gladly remedy ; but, alas ! I am far 
unequal to the task, both in native genius and in ednca- 
tion. Obscure I am, obscure I must be, though no young 
poet nor young soldier's heart ever beat more fondly for 
fame than mine." 

Though the sentiment here expressed may seem com- 
monplace and the language hardly grammatical, yet this 
extract clearly reveals the darling ambition that was now 
haunting the heart of Bnms. It wa; the same wish 
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I whicli he exprossed better in rlijme at a later day in hii 
£pisUe to the Gude Wife of Wauckope House. 

"E'ffli then, a wish, I mind its power, 
A wish that to mj latest hour 

Shall strongly heave mj breaat, 
That I for poor Auld Soothind'a sake 
BoDje nsefu' plan or benk could make, 

Or sing a sang at lea^t. 
The roagh burr-thijtie, spreading wide 

Amang tlic bearded bear, 
I turn'd the weeder-clips aside. 

An' BpapM the sjmbol dear." 

It was about his twenty-fifth year when he first con- 
caved the hope that he might Lecomc a national poet. 
The failure of his first two Larvests, 1784 and '85, in 
Mossgiel, may well have atrengtbened this desire, and 
changed it into a fixed purpose. If he was not to snC' 
ceed as a farmer, might he not find success in another em- 
ploymeat that was much more to his mind! 

And this longing, so deeply cherished, ho had, within 
less than two years from the time that the above entry in 
his diary was written, amply fulfilled. From the autumn 
of 1784 till May, 1788, the fountains of poetry were un- 
Bealed within, and flowed forth in a continuous stream. 
Than period, so prolific of poetry that none like it ever 
afteiwards visited him, saw the production not only of 
the Latirical poems ah'eady noticed, and of another more 
genitd satire, Death and Dr. Hornbook, but also of those 
chankiteristic epistles in which he reveals so much of his 
own character, and of those other descriptive poems in 
vhich be so wonderfully delineates the habits of the 
Scottish peasantry. 

Within from sixteen to eighteen months were ooni- 
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posed, not only seven or eight long epistles to rhyme-com- 
posing brothers ia the neighbourliood, David Sillar, John 
Laprait, and othore, but also, Halhipeen, To a Mouse, TTtt 
Jolly Beggars, Hie Cotter's Saturdaij Night, Address la 
the Deil, The Auld Farmer's Address to his Auld Mare, 
The Vision, The Twa Dogs, The Mountain Daisy. The 
descriptive poems above named followed each other in 
rapid eucceBsion during that spring-time of bis genius, 
having been all composed, as the latest edition of his 
works shows, in a period of abont six months, between 
November, 1785, and April, 1786. Perhaps there are 
none of Burns's compositions which give the real man 
more naturally and unreservedly than his epistles. Writ- 
ten in the dialect be bad learnt by his father's fireside, to 
friends in his own station, who shared his own tastes and 
feelings, they flow on in an easy stream of genial, happy 
spirita, in which kindly humour, wit, love of the outward 
world, knowledge of men, are all beautifully iatertwined 
into one strand of poetry, unlike anything else that has 
been seen before or since. The outward form of the verse 
and the style of diction are no doubt after the manner of 
his two forenmnera whom he so much admired, Ramsay 
and Fergusson ; but the play of soul and power of ex- 
pression, the natural grace with which they rise and fail, 
the vividness of every image, and transparent truthfolneaa 
of erery sentiment, are all his own. If there is any ex- 
ception to bo made to this estimate, it ia in the grudge 
which here and there peeps out against those whom he 
thought greater favourites of fortune than himself and his 
correspondents. But taken as a whole, I know not any 
poetic epistles to be compared with them. They are just 
the letters in which one friend might nnbosom himself to 
another without the least artifice or disguise. And the 
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broad Doric is bo pithy, bo powerful, bo aptly fitted to the 
thought, that not eveo Horace himself has Burpaased it in 
" curious felicity," Often when harTeala were failing and 
the world going against him, he found his solace io pour- ■ 
ing forth in rhyme his feelings to some trusted friend. 
As he says in one of these same epistles^- 

" heeze me on rhyme i it's aye a treaaure, 
Uy chief, amaist my onlj pluaaure. 
At h&me, a-fiel', at wark, at leieure. 

The Uust, poor hizzie I 
Tho' rough an' raploch be her meiBure, 
She's seldom lazy," 

Of the poems founded on the customs of the peasantry, 
I shall speak in the sequel. The garret in which all the 
pocma of this period were written is thus descrihed by 
Chambers: "The farmhouse of Mossgiel, which still ex- 
ists almost unchanged since the days of the poet, is very 
small, consisting of only two rooms, a but and a ben, as 
they are called in Scotland. Over these, reached by a 
trap stair, is a small garret, in which Robert and his 
brother used to sleep. Thither, when be had returned 
from his day's work, the poet used to retire, and seat 
himself at a small deal table, lighted by a narrow sky- 
light in the roof, to transcribe the verses which he had 
the fields. His favourite time for composi- 
tion was at the plough. Long years afterwards his sister, 
Mrs. Be^, used to tell how, when her brother had gone 
forth again to field-work, she would steal up to the garret 
and search the drawer of the deal table for the verses 
which Robert had newly transcribed." 

In which of the poems of this period his genius is most 
coDspieuoua it might not be easy to determine. But there 
can he little question about the justice of Lockhart's re- 
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mark, that "The Cotter's Saturday Night ia of all Burns'a 
pieces the one whose exclusion from the collection would 
be moBt injurious, if not to the genius of the poet, a.1 
least to the character of the man. lo spite of many fee- 
ble lines, and some heavy stanzas, it appears to me that 
even his genius would sufEer more in estimation by being 
contemplated in the absence of this poem, than of any 
other single poem he has left ua," Certainly it is the one 
which has most endeared his name to the more thoughtful 
and earnest of his countrymen. Strange it is, not to say 
painful, to think that this poem, in which the simple and 
manly piety of his country is ao finely touched, and the 
image of his own religious father ao beautifully portrayed, 
should have come from the same hand which wrote nearly 
at the same time The Jolli/ Beggars, 7%e Ordination, and 
The Holy Fair. 

During those two years at Moasgiel, f rom 1V84 to l78f>, 
when the times were hard, and the farm unproductive, 
Bnrns must indeed have found poetry to be, as he himself 
Bays, its own reward. A nature like his required some 
vent for itself, some excitement to relieve the pressure of 
dull farm drudgery, and this was at once bis purest and 
noblest excitement. In two other more hazardous forms 
of excitement he was by temperament disposed to seek ref- 
uge. These were conviviality and love-making. In the 
former of these, Gilbert says that he indulged little, if at 
all, during his Moasgiel period. And this seems proved 
by his brother's assertion that during all that time Rob- 
ert's private expenditure never exceeded seven pounds a 
year. When he had dressed himself on this, and procured 
Ilia other necessaries, the margin that remained for drink- 
ing must have been small indeed. But love-making — that 
had been with him, ever since he reached manhood, an n'^- 
2* 
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GCMUig employment. Even in bis later teens be had, u 
hie earlieHt Honga sbow, given bimself enthusiastically to 
those nocturnal toeetiDgs, which were then and are still 
costomaiy among the peasantry of Scotland, and which at 
the beet are full of perilous temptation. But ever since 
the time when, during his Irvine Bojourn, he forsook the 
paths of innocence, there is nothing in any of bin love-af- 
fairs which those who prize what was beat in Bums wonld 
not willingly forget. If here we allude to two auch inoi- 
dents, it is because they are too intimately hound up with 
his life to bo passed over in any account of it. Gilbert 
Bays that while "one generally reigned paramount in Kob- 
ert's affections, he was frequently encountering other at- 
tractions, which formed bo many underplotB in the drsma 
of his love," Tiiia is only too evident in those two loves 
■which most closely touched his destiny at this time. 

From the time of his settlement at Mossgiel frequent 
allusions occur in his letters and poeras to flirtations with 
the belles of the neighbouring village of Mauchline. 
Among all these Jean Armour, the daughter of a respect- 
able master-mason in that village, had the chief place in 
his affections. All through 1785 their courtship had con- 
tinned, but early in 17B6 a secret and irregular marriage, 
with a written acltnowledgnient of it, had to be effected. 
Then followed the father's indignation that his daughter 
should be married to so wild and worthless a man as 
Bums ; compulsion of his daughter to give up Burns, and 
to destroy the document which vouched their marriage; 
Burns's despair driving him to the verge of insanity ; the 
letting loose by the Armours of the ten'ors of the law 
against him ; his skulking for a time in concealment ; his 
resoi"3 to emigrate to the West Indies, and become a 
Wave-Driver, All these things were passing in the spring 
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moBths of 1786, and in September of the ; 
Armour became the raotber of twin cbildru 

It would be well if we might believe that the story ol 
bis betrothal to Higblaud Mary was, as Lockbart soemn to 
have thought, previous to aud independent of the incidents 
jast mentioned. But the more recent investigatione of 
Mr Scott Douglna and Dr. CLarabei's have made it too 
fflinfully clear that it was almost at the very time when 
he woa half distracted by Jean Armour's desertion of him, 
and while be was writing bis broken-hearted Lamenl over 
iier conduct, that there occurred, as an interlude, the epi- 
sode of Mary CamplMjll, This simple and sincere-hearted 
girl^from Arj^yllshire was, Lockbart says, the object of by 
fw the deepest passion Bums ever knew. And Lockbart 
^ves at length the oft-told tale how, on the second Sun- 
day of May, 1780, they met in a sequestered spot by the 
hants of the Eivor Ayr, to spend one day of parting love; 
how they stood, one on either side of a small brook, laved 
their bauds in the stream, and, holding a Bible between 
them, vowed eternal fidelity to each other. They then 
parted, never again to meet. In October of the same year 
Mary came from Argyllshire, as far as Greenock, in the 
hope of meeting Burns, bnt she was there seized with a 
malignant fever which soon laid her in an early grave. 

The Bible, in two volumes, which Burns gave her on 
tliat parting day, has been recently recovered. On the 
first volume is inscribed, in Burns'a hand, "And ye shall 
not Bwear by My Name falsely, I am the Lord. Lerit. 
Iftth chap. 12th verse;" and on the second volume, "Thou 
fhalt not forswear thTself, but slialt perform nnto the Lord 
ihine oath. Mattb. 5tb chap. 33rd verse." Bnt the namea 
of Mary Campbell and Robert Bums, wliich were original- 
ly^UtKribed on the volumes, bare been almost obliteratad 
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It has been aaggested by Mr. Suott Douglas, the most re- 
cent editor who has investigated anew the whole iDcident, 
th&t, " in the nbirl uf excitement which soon followed that 
Sunday, Burns forgot bia vow to poor Mary, and that she, 
heartsore at his neglect, deleted the namea from this touch- 
iog memorial of their secret betrothal." 

Certain it is that in the very next month, June, 1786, 
wo find Bni-na, in writing to one of bis friends abont 
" poor, ill-advised, ungrateful Armour," declaring that, " to 
confew a truth between you and me, I do still love her to 
dislractioQ after all, though I won't tell her so if I were to 
see her." And Chambers even suggests that there was still 
a third love interwoven, at this very time, in the complicated 
web of Bums's fickle affections. Burns, though he wrota 
several poems about Highland Mary, which afterwards ap- 
peared, never mentioned her name to any of his family. 
Even if there was no more in the story than what has 
been here given, no wonder that a heart like Bums, which, 
for all its nnsteadfastnesB, never lost its sensibility, nor 
even a sense of conscience, should have been visited by 
the remorse which forms the burden of the lyric to Mary 
is heaven, written three years after. 

" Seest tbon tbj lover lowlj kid f 
Heu'st thou the paaga that rend bis breast f " 

The misery of his condition, about the time when High- 
land Mary died, and the conflicting feelings which agitated 
him, are depicted in the following extract from a letter 
which he wrote probably about October, 1786, to bis friend 
Robert Aiken : 

" There are many things that plead strongly against it 
Lsceking a place in the Excise] : the uncertainty of getting 
lK>on into businesB ; the consequences of my follies, which 
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perhaps make it impracticable for me to stay at Lome ; 
and, besides, I have been for 6ome time pining under se- 
cret wretcbedneas, from causes which you pretty well know 
— the pang of disappointment, the sting of pride, with 
Bome wandering stabs of remorse, which never fail to settle 
on ray vitals like vultures when attention is not called away 
by the calls of society or tho vagaries of the Muse. Even 
in the hoar of social mirth, my gaiety is the madsess of 
an intoxicated critainal under the bands of the executioner. 
All these reasons urge me to go abroad, and to all these 
reasons I have only one answer — the feelings of a father. 
This, in the present mood I am in, overbalances everything 
that can be laid in the scale against it. You may perhaps 
think it an extravagant fancy, but it is a sentiment which 
strikes home to my very soul ; though sceptical in some 
points of our current belief, yet I think I have every evi- 
dence for the reality of a life beyond the stinted bourne 
of OUT present existence : if so, then how should I, in l^e 
presence of that tremendous Being, the Author of exist- 
ence, how should I meet the reproaches of those who stand 
to me in the dear relation of children, whom I deserted in 
the smiling innocency of helpless infancy ) Oh, Thou great 
unknown Power ! Thou Almighty God ! who hast lighted 
up reason in my breast, and blessed me with immortality I 
I have frequently wandered from that order and regularity 
necessary for the perfection of Thy works, yet Thou hast 
never left me nor forsaken me, , , ." 



" You see, sir, that if to know one's errors were a prob- 
ability of mending them, I stand a fair chance ; but, ac- 
cording to the reverend Westminster divines, though con- 
viction must precede conversion, it is very far from always 
implying it." 
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This letter exiiibils tlio tumult of soul in which Ite liud 
been Unmil during; tbe taut six months before it was ttrit- 
tun. Hu hail by his own conduct wound round himself 
complications from which he coutd not extricate himself, 
yet whicii lie could Dot but poignantlj feel. One cannot 
read of the "waudering stabs of remorse" of which be 
speaks, without thinking of Highland Mary. 

Some moDtb» before the above letter was written, in the 
April of tJie wme year, at the time when he first fcU into 
trouble with Joad Armonr and her father, Burns bad re- 
Bolvtid to leave his country and sail for tbe West Indies. 
Be agreed with a Mr. Douglas to go to Jamuca and be- 
come a book-keeper on his estate there. But bow were 
funds to be got to pay his passage-money ! His friend 
Oarin Hamilton suggested that the needed sum might be 
raised, if ho were to publish by subscription the poems he 
had lying in bis table-dfawer. 

Accordingly, in April, tbe publication of his poems was 
resolved on. His friends, Gavin Hamilton of Maucbline, 
Ailcen and Ballantyuo of Ayr, Muir and Parker of Kilmar- 
nock, and others — all did their best to get the subscription 
lists quickly filled. The liist-named person put down his 
own name for thirty-five copies. Tbe printing of them 
was committed to John Wilson, a printer in Kilmarnock, 
and during May, June, and July of 1786, the work of the 
press was going forward. In tbe interval between the res- 
olution to publish and the appearance of the poems, during 
his distraction about Jean Armour's conduct, followed by 
the episode of Highland Mary, Bums gave vent to bis own 
dark feelings in some of the saddest stntins that ever fell 
from him— tlie lines on The Mountain Saitr/, The Lament, 
the Odes to D*spondtncy and to Suin. And yet so vari- 
ous were bis moods, so versatile his powers, that it wat 
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dnring that same internal that he composed, in a very dif. 
ferent vein, The Tioa Zioys, and probably also his Hatire 
of The Holy Fair. The following is the account the poet 
gives of these transactions in the autobiographical sketch 
of himaolf which he communicated to Dr. Moore: 

" I now began to be known in the neighbourhood as a 
maker of rhymes. The first of my poetic offspring that 
saw light was a burlesque lamentation of a quarrel between 
two reverend Cnlviniats ; both of them were dramalh per- 
toncB in my Holy Fair. I had a notion myself that the 
piece had some merit ; hat to prevent the worst, I gave a 
copy of it to a friend who was fond of such things, and 
told him that I could not gncss who was the author of it, 
but tbat I thought it pretty clever. With a certain de- 
scription of the clergy, as well as the laity, it met with a 
roar of applause. » 

'''' Holy Willie's Prayer nest made its appearance, and 1 
alarmed the Kirk Session so much, that they held several 
meetings to look over their spiritual artillery, if haply any 
of it might be pointed against profane rhymers. Unluck- 
ily for me, my wandering led me on another side, within 
pointrblank shot of their heaviest metal. This is the un- 
fortunate incident which gave rise to my printed poem, The 
Lamnit. TUia was a most melancholy affair, which I can- 
not yet bear to reflect on, and bad very nearly given me 
one or two of the principal qualiffcationa for a place among 
those who have lost the chart and mistaken the reckoning 
of Rationality. 

"I gave up my part of the farm to my brother, and 
made what little preparation was in my power for Jamaioa. 
But, before leaving my native country for ever, I resolved 
to publish my poems. 1 weighed my productions as im- 
partially as was in my power ; I thought they had merit ; 
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and it was a delicioas idea tbat I should be called a clever 
fellow, even though it should never reach my cars — a poor 
neg^o-drivcr, or perhaps a victim to that inhospitable clime, 
and gone to the world of spirits ! I can tmly eay, that 
pauvre ineonnu as I then was, I had pretty nearly as high 
an idea of my works as I have at this moment, when the 
public has decided iu their favour. , . , 

" I threw off about six hundred copies, of which I got 
■ubacriptiona for about three hundred and fifty. My van- 
ity was highly gratified by the reception I met with from 
the public ; and besides, I pocketed, all expenses deducted, 
nearly twenty pounds. This sum came very seasonably, as 
I WHS thinking of indenting myself, for want of money, to 
procure a passage. As soon as I was master of nine guin- 
eas, the price of wafting me to the torrid zone, I took a 
steerage pass^e in the first ship that was to sail from the 
Clyde, for 

'Hungry ruin had me in the wind.' 

" I had been for some days skulking from covert to 
covert, under all the terrors of a jail, as some ill-advised 
people had nnooupled the merciless pack of the law at my 
heels. I had taken the last farewell of my friends ; my 
chest was on the way to Greenock ; I had composed the 
last song T should ever measure in Caledonia, ' The gloomy 
night is gathering fast,' when a letter from Dr. Blackwood 
to a friend of mine overthrew ail my schemes, by opening 
up new prospects to my poetic ambition." 

at the close of July, while Bums was, according 
to his own account, " wandering from one friend's house 

another," to avoid the jail with which he was threatened 
by Jean Armour's father, that the volume appeared, con- 
taining the immortal poems (1786). That Bums himself 
bttd some true estimate of their real worth is shown by 
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the way in which he oxpresscs himself in his preface to 
his volume. 

Ushered in with what Lockhart calla a "modest and 
manlj preface," the Kilmarnock volume went forth to the 
world. The fame of it spread at once like wild-fire through- 
out Ayrshire and the parts adjacent. This is the account 
of its reception given by Robert Heron, a young literary 
man, who was at that time living in the Stewartry of Kirt- 
cudbright : — " Old and young, high and low, grave and gay, 
learned or ignorant, were alike delighted, agitated, trans- 
ported, I was at that time resident in Galloway, contigu- 
ous to Ayrshire, and I can well remember how even plough- 
boys and maid-aervants would have gladly bestowed the 
wages they earned most hardly, and which they wanted 
to purchase necessary clothing, if they might procure the 
works of Bums." The edition consisted of six hundred 
copies — three hundred and fifty had been subscribed for 
before publication, and the remainder seems to have been 
sold oS in about two months from their first appearance, 
"When all expenses were paid, Bums received twenty 
pounds aa his share of the profits. Small as this sum 
was, it would have more than sufficed to convey him to 
the West Indies ; and, accordingly, with nine pounds of it 
he took a steerage passage in a vessel which was expected 
to sail from Greenock at the beginning of September. But 
from one cause or another the day of sailing was postponed, 
his friends began to talk of trying to get him a place in 
the Excise, bis fame was rapidly widening in bis own coun- 
try, and his powers were finding a response in minds he- 
perior to any which he had hitherto known. Up to this 
time he had n^t associated with any persons of a higher 
grade than the convivial lawyers of Mauchline and Ayr, 
and the mundane ministers of the New Light school. But 
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BOW penoQB of every rank were anxions to become »- 
quaintcd with the wonderful Ayrshire Floughm&n, for it 
WW by that oaine he now bcgrtn to bo known, just as in 
the nest gcaeration another poet of as humble birth was 
■poken of as Tht; Ettrick Shepherd. The first persona of 
H hij{)i«r order who sought the ae(|Utunt!inceship of Burns 
were Dugald Stewart and Mrs. DunJop of Dunlop. The 
former of theoe two wub the celehrated Scotch uetapby 
riaian, one of the chief oruameute of Edtubui^h and ita 
University at the close of last und the bep;inijing of Uiis 
eentury. Uu happened to be passing the suiuiner at Cs> 
trine, on the Ayr, a few miles from Burns's farm, and liav- 
ing been made acquainted with the poet'a works and clwi. 
■cter by Mr. Mackenzie, the surgeon of Mauchiine, be in- 
vited the poet and the medical man to dine with him at 
Catrine. The day of this meeting was the 23rd of Octo- 
ber, only three days after that on which Highland Mary 
died. BuruB met on that day not only the professor and 
his accomplished wife, but for the firat time in his life 
dined with a, live lord — a young noblemaa, said to have 
been of high promise, Loril Djier, eldest son of the then 
Earl of Selkirk. He iiad been a former pupil of Dugald 
Stewart, and happened to bo at that time his guest. Bums 
has left the following humorous record of his own feelinga 
at that meeting : 

" Thia wot ye all whom it concema, 
I, Rbjmer Robin, alias Bums, 

October twentj-tlilrd, 
A ne'er to be foi^ott«n liay, 
Sue far I spmuliled up the brae [el umbered J, 
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Up hi^KT yet my bonoet 1 

And «ic a Lurd ! tang Scotch gUs tm, 
Our Poficago he o'erlooks Ibem a', 
As I look o'er a. BoaaeL 

"But ob for Hogartb^fi magio power ] 
To show Sii' Bardie's nillyart glower [bewildered], 

And bow be stared and Btnmmered, 
When goavan, aa it led bi branka [moving stupidljj, 
And stumpin' on his ptougbmau Bli&uks, 

He in the parlour hammered. 

' I sidling abeltered in a nook. 
Ad' at his Lordship steal't a, look 

Like BOme portentooa oroen; 
Except good SDuev anil social glee, 
An' (whnt surprised me) modesty, 

I marked oougbt uncOQunon. 

"I watched the symptoms o' the great, 
The genlle pride, the lonlly state, 

The arrogant assuming; 
Tbe fient a pHde, nae pride had he, 
Nor sauce, nor state, that I could see, 

Uair than an bonest ploughman." 

From this record of that evening given hj BnrnB, it la 
interesting to turn to the impression made on Professor 
Stewart fay this their first interview. He saya: 

" His manners were then, as thoy continued ever after- 
wards, simple, manly, and independent ; strongly espres- 
aivc of coDscious genius and worth, but without anything 
that indicated forwardness, arrogance, or vanity. He took 
Ilia sliare iu conversation, but not more than belonged to 
him ; and listened with apparent attention and deference 
on subjects where his want of education deprived him of 
the mcaos of information. K there had been a little nioTe 
of gentleness and accommodation in his t«mpor, he would, 
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I thinl:, have been stiU more interesting ; bnt he had been 
accoBtomed to give law in the circle of his ordinary ac- 
qnaintAnce, and bis dread of anything approaching to 
meanness or servility rendered his manner somewhat de- 
cided and hard. Nothing, perhaps, waa more remarkable 
among his varions attainments than the fluency, and pre- 
cision, and originality of bis langoage, when be spoke in 
company ; more particularly as he aimed at purity in bis 
tnm of expression, and avoided, more snccessfuUy than 
most Scotchmen, the peculiarities of Scottish phraseology." 

Burns parted with Dugald Stewart, after this evening 
spent with him in Ayrshire, to meet him again in the 
Edinburgh coteries, amid which the professor shone as B 
chief light. 

Not less important in the history of Bams was his first 
introduction to Mrs. Dunlop of Dunlop, a lady who coii- 
tdnned the constant friend of himself and of bis family 
while she lived. She was said to be a lineal descendant 
of the brother of the great hero of Scotland, William Wal- 
lace. Gilbert Burns gives the following account of the 
v&y in which his brother's acquaintance with this lady 
began: 

" Of all the friendships, which Robert acquired in Ayr- 
shire or elsewhere, none seemed more agreeable to him 
than that of Mrs. Dunlop of Dunlop, nor any which has 
been more uniformly and constantly exerted in behalf of 
him and bis family, of which, were it proper, I could give 
many instances, Robert was on the point of setting out 
for Edinbui^h before Mrs. Dunlop heard of him. Aboat 
the time of my brother's publishing in Kilmarnock, she 
had been afflicted with a long and severe illness, which had 
rednced her mind to the most distressing state of dcprea* 
aion. In this situation, a copy of the printed poems was 
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laid on her table by a friend ; and happening to open on 
The Colter's Saturday Night, ebe read it over with the 
greatest pleasure and surprise ; the poet's description of 
the simple cottagers operating on her mind like the chann 
of a powerful exorcist, expelling the demon ennui, and re- 
storing her to her wonted inward harmony and satisfac- 
tion. Mrs. Dunlop sent oS a person express to Mossgielr 
distant fifteen or sixteen miles, with a very obliging letter 
to my brother, desiring him to send her half a dozen cop- 
ies of his poems, if ho had them to spare, and be^ng he 
would do her the pleasure of catling at Dunlop House as 
soon as convenient. This was the beginning of a corrft- 
spondence which ended only with the poet's life. Nearly 
the last use he made with his pen was writing a short let- 
ter to this lady a few daya before his death," 

The success of the first edition of his poems naturally 
made Boms anxious to see a second edition begun. lie 
applied to his Kilmarnock printer, who refused the vent- 
nre, unless Burns could supply ready money to pay for 
the printing. This he conld not do. But the poems by 
this time had been read and admired by the most culti- 
vated men in Edinburgh, and more than one word of en- 
couragement had reached him from that city. The earli- 
est of these was contained in a letter from the blind poet, 
Dr. Blactlock, to whom Mr. Laurie, the kindly and accom- 
plished minister of Loudoun, had sent the volume. This 
Mr. Laurie belonged to the more cultivated section of the 
Moderate party in the Church, as it was called, and was 
the friend of Dr. Hugh Blair, Principal Robertson, and 
Dr. Blacklock, and had been the channel throngh whiclt 
Macpherson's fragments of Ossian had first been brought 
nnder the notice of that literary circle, which afterwards 
introduced them to the world. The same worthy minister 
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bad, on tbe first appearance of the poems, m.ode Burns'^ 
acquaintance, and h«d rweived liim witb warm-beart«il 
hospitality. TMb IjindDCaa tbe poet aeknowiedjjuili on one 
of bis visits to the Manse of Luudono, by leat'ing in tbo 
room in whicb he slfpt a short poem of six vory feeling 
stanzas, whicb contaiacd a pra} cr for tbe family. Tbis ia 
the last stanza — 

" Wben ftoon or late tbtrj reach that coast. 
O'er Ufa's vough ocean driven, 
M»r they rejoiue, no wanderer loal, 
A familj in heaven !" 

As soon as Mr. Laarie received the letter from Dr. Black- 
lock, written on the 4th September, in which warm admi- 
ration of the Kilmarnock volume was expressed, he fot ■ 
warded it to Bums at Mossgiol. The result of it fell liko 
sunshine on the young poet's heart ; for, as he says, " Thj 
doctor belonged to a set of critics for whose applause I 
had not dared to hope." The nest word of approval from 
Edinburgh was a highly appreciative eriticism of the po- 
ems, which appeared in a number of Tfte Edinburgh Mag- 
e at the beginning of November. Up till this time 
Bums bad not abandoned his resolution to emigrate to the 
West Indies. But the refusal of the Kilmarnock printer 
to undertake a new edition, and the voices of enconrage- 
ment reaching him from Edinburgh, combining with his 
natural desire to remain, and be known as a poet, in his 
native country, at length made him abandon the thought 
of exile. On tbe 18th November we find him writing to 
a friend, that he had determined on Monday or Tuesday, 
the 27tb or E8tb November, to set bis face toward tbe 
Scottish capital and try bis fortune there. 

At Ibis stage of tbe poet's career. Chambers pauses to 
speculate on tbe feelings with which tbe humble family at 
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MoBigiel would hear of the Buddcn blaze of their broth- 
er's fHmc, and of the chaiigc it had mode in his prospects. 
They rejoiced, no doubt, that be was thua rescued from 
compulsory banishment, and were no way surprised that 
the powers they had lung known him to possess had at 
length won the world's admiration, If he had fallen into 
ctoI oourees, none knew it so well as they, ami none had 
aaSerod more by these abcmitiona. Still, with all his faults, 
be h^ always been to them a kind son and brother, not 
lored the lesa for the auKieties he had caused them. But 
thfl pride and satisfaction they felt in his newly-won fame 
would be deep, not demonstrativa For the Burns family 
ware a shy, reserved race, and like so many of the Scottish 
peaaantry, the more they felt, the less they would express. 
In. this they were very unlike the poet, with whom to have 
* feeling and to oppress it were almost synonymous. His 
mother, though not lacking in adniirntion of her son, is 
stud to have been chiefly concerned lost the praises of his 
genius should make him forgot the Giver of it. Such may 
hare been the feelings of the poet's family. 

What may we imagine his own foding to have been in 
this crisis of his fate J The thought of Edinburgh society 
would naturally stir that ambition which was strong with- 
in him, and awaken a desire to meet the men who were 
pmiung him in the capital, and to try his powers in that 

I wider arena. It might he that in that now seene some- 

I thing might occur which would reverse the current of his 
fortunes, and set him free from the crushing poverty that 
had hitherto kept him down. Anyhow, he was conscious 
of strong powers, which fitted him to shine, not in poetry 

i oiily, hut in conversation and discussion ; and, ploughman 
Q was, he did not shrink from encountering any 

I'^IW' *>' ^^y ^ °^ ^^i>- I'J^^ud, too, we kjuow he was, aai 
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kis pride often showed itself in jealousy and suspicion ol 
the classes who were socially above him, until such feel- 
ings were melted by kindly intercourse with some individ- 
ual man belonging to the suspected orders. Ue felt him- 
self to surpass in natural powers those who were his aupe- 
riore in rank and fortune, and he could not, for the life 
of him, see why they should be full of this world's goods, 
while he had none of them. He had not yet learned — he 
never did learn — that lesson, that the genius he had re- 
ceived was his allotted and sufficient portion, and that his 
wisdom lay in making the most of this rare inward gift, 
even on a meagre allowance of the world's external goods. 
But perhaps, whether he knew it or not, the greatest at- 
traction of the capital was the secret hope that in that 
new excitement he might escape from the demons of re- 
morse and despair which had for many months been dog- 
ging him. He may have fancied this, but the pangs which 
Burns had created for himself were too deep to be in this 
way permanently put by. 

The secret of his settled unhappiness lay in the aSec- 
tions that he had abused in himself and in others who had 
trusted him. The course he bad ran since his Irvine so- 
journ was not of a kind to give peace to him or to any 
man. A coarse man of the world might have stifled the 
tender voices that were reproaching him, and have gone on 
his way uncaring that his conduct — 



And petrified the feeling." 

But Burns could not do this. The heart that had respond- 
ed BO feelingly to the snllerings of lower creatures, tha 
unhoused mouse, the shivering cattle, the wounded hare, 
could not without shame remember the wrongs he had 
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^HK jonrDCy of Bums from Moss£riel to Edicbui^h wat 
a sort of triumpbai progress. He rode on a pony, lent 
hits by a friend, ana as the journey took two days, Mb 
testing-place tbo first niglit was at the farm-house of Cov- 
ington Mains, in IjinarkBhire, hard by the Clyde. Tbe 
tenant of this farm, Mr. Prentice, was an enthasiaatic ad- 
mirer of Bums's poems, and had unbscribed for twenty 
copies of tbe second edition. His eon, years afterwards, 
In a letter to Cliristopber NoKh, thus describes the even- 
ing on wbich Bnma appeared at his fatlier's farm : — "All 
the farmers in the parish had read the poet's tben paV 
lished works, and were anxious to see bim. They were\ 
all aeWed to meet bim at a late dinner, and the signal of] 
his arrival was to be a white sheet attached to a pitehfork, 1 
I and put on the top of a corn-stack in the bam-yard. The/ 
parish is a beautiful amphitheatre, with the Clyde winding 
throogh it— Wellbrae Hill to tbo west, Tinto Hill and the 
Culler Fells to the sonth, and the pretty, green, conical 
hill, Quothquan Law, to the east. My father's stack-yard, 
lying in the centre, was seen from every house in tbe par- 
ish. At length Burns arrived, mounted on a borrowed 
povmie. Instantly was the white flag hoisted, and as in- 
•tundy were seen the farmers issuing from their houses, 
and converging to the point of meeting. A glorious even- 
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ing, or rather nigbt, which borrowed something from the 
morning, followed, and the conversation of tbo poet con- 
ficiDod and incrciiBed the ad mi ration created by bis writ- 
ings. On the following morniug he breakfastod with a 
large party at the next farm-house, tenanted by James 
8todart ; . . . took lunch with a large party at the bank in 
Camwath, and rode into Edinbuigh that evening on the 
povmie, which he returned to the owner in a few days 
afterwards by John Samson, the brother of the immortal 
Tamr 

Th!s is but a sample of the kind of receptions which 
were henceforth to await Burns wherever his coming waa 
known. If such wokomee were pleasing to his ambition, 
thoy must have been trying both to bis bodily and bis 
mental health. 

Burns reached Edinburgh on the 28th of November, 
1788. The one man of note (here with whom he had any 
acquaintance was Professor Dugald Stewart, whom, as al- 
ready mentioned, be had met in Ayrshire. But it was not 
to him or to any one of his reputation that he first turned ; 
but he songht refuge with John Richmond, an old Mauch- 
line acquaintance, who was humbly lodged in Baxter's 
Close, Lawnmarket During the whole of liis first winter 
in Edinburgh, Bums lived in the lodging of this poor lad, 
and shared with him bis single room and bed, for which 
they paid three shilhngs a week. It was from this retreat 
that Burns was afterwards to go forth into the best so- 
ciety of the Scottish capital, and thither, after these brief 
hospitalities were over, he had to return. For some days 
after his arrival in town, he called on no one — letters of 
introduction he had none to deliver. But he is said to 
have wandered about alone, " looking down from Arthur's I 
Scat, surveying the palace, ga2ing at the Castle, or looking 
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into the windows of the booksellers' shops, where he saw 
all books of the day, save the poems of the Ayrshire 
PloughoiaD." He found his way to the lowly grave of 
FcrgussoD, and, kneeling down, kissed the sod ; he sought 
out the house of Allan Ramsay, and, on entering it, took 
«fi his hat While Burns is thus empioyed, we may cast 
lanue at the capital to which he had come, and the so- 
. «iety he was about to enter. 

Edinburgh at that time was stilt adorned by a la^ 
number of tho stats of litcratnre, which, althoagh none of 
those then living may have reached tbe first magnitude, 
had together made a galasy In the northern heavens, from 
the middle till the close of Inst century. At that time lit- 
erature was well represented in the University. The Head 
of it was Dr. Robertson, well known as the historian of 
Charles V., and as the author of other historic worka. 
The chair of Bellcs-LettreB was filled by the accomplished 
Dr. Hugh Blair, whose lectnrca remain one of the best 
samples of the correct and elegant, but narrow and frigid 
style, both of sentiment and criticism, which then flourish- 
ed throughout Europe, and nowhere more than in Edin- 
burgh. Another stilt greater ornament of the University 
was Dugald Stewart, the Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
whose works, if they have often been surpassed in depth 
and originality of speculation, have seldom been equalled 
for solid sense and polished ease of diction. The profess- 
ors at tliat time were most of them either taken from the 
ranks of the clergy, or closely connected with them. 

Among the literary men unconnected with the Univer- 
sity, by far tbe greatest name, that of David Hume, had 
disappeared about ten years before Burns arrived iu the 
capital. But his friend. Dr. Adam Smith, author of Tkt 
Wealth ofNatiom, still lingered. Mr. Henry Mackenzie, 
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" The Man of Feeliog," as he was called from his best 
known wort, was at that time one of the most polished 
as well as popular writers in Scotland. He was then con- 
ducting a periodical called the Lounger, which was ac- 
knowledged as the highest tribucal of criticism in Scot- 
laud, and was not unknown heyond it. 

Bat even more influential than the literary lights of 
the University wcro the magnates of the Bench and Bar. 
Daring the eighteenth century and the earlier part of the 
nineteenth, the Scottish Bar was recruited almost entirely 
from the younger sons of ancient Scottish families. To 
the patrician feehnga which they brought with them from. 
their homes these men added that exelusiveness which 
clings to a profession claiming for itself the highest place 
in the city where they resided. Modern democracy has 
made rude inroads on what was formerly something of ■ 
select patrician caste. But the profession of the Ear has 
never wanted either tljen or in more recent times some 
genial and original spirits who broke through the crust 
of exclusivenes^ Such, at the time of Eurus's advent, 
was Lord Monboddo, the speculative and humorous judges 
who in his own way anticipated the theory of man's de- 
scent from the monkey. Such, too, was the genial and 
graceful Henry Erstine, the brother of the Lord Chancel- 
lor of that name, the pride and the favourite of his pro- 
fession — ^the sparkling and ready wit who, thirteen yean 
before the day of Eui'ns, had met the rude mannere of 
Dr. Johnson with a well-known repartee. When the 
Doctor visited the Parliament House, Erakine was pre- 
sented to him by Boswell, and was somewhat gruffly re- 
ceived. After having made his bow, Erskine slipped 
shilling into Eoswell's hand, whispering that it 
sight of his bear! 
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Beudes tbese two classefs the occiipanta of tbe Profes- 
sorial chair and of the Bar, there still gathered every 
winter in Edinburgh a fair eprinkliiig of ruuk and beaoty, 
which had not yet abandoned the Si:ottish for the &)g- 
lisli capital. The leader at that time in p;ay society wks 
the well-known Duchess of Gordon — a character so re- 
markable in her day that some ruuioiir of her still lives 
in Scottish memory. The impreasioo made upon her by 
Bums and his conversation shall afterwards be noticed. 

Though Bums for the first day or two after his arrival 
wandered about com pan ion leas, he was not left long no- 
friended. Mr, Dalrymple, of Orangefield, an Ayrshire 
country gentleman, a warm-hearted man, and a zealous 
Freemason, who had become acquainted with Bums dar- 
ing the previous summer, now introduced the Ayrshire 
bard to his relative, the Earl of Glencaim. This noble- 
man, who had heard of Bums from his Ayrshire factor, 
in a very friendly spirit, introduced him to 
Honry Erskinc, and also recommended him 
to the good offices of Creech, at that time the first pub- 
lisher in Edinburgh. Of Lord Glencaim, Chambers says 
that " bis personal beauty formed the index to one of the 
fairest characters." As long as he lived he did his tit- 
most to befriend Bums, and on his death, a few years after 
this time, the poet, who seldom praised the great unless 
he respected and loved them, composed one of his most 
pathetic elegies. 

It was not, however, to his few Ayrshire connexions 
only, Mr. Dalrymple, Dugald Stewart, and others, that 
Bums was indebted for his introduction to Edinburgh 
society. His own fame was now enough to secure it A 
criticism of his poems, which appeared within a fortnight 
^ter his arrival in Edinburgh, in the Lounger, on the 
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9th of December, did much to increase hia reputation. 
The author of that criticbm was The Man of Feeling, and 
to hiin bdongs the credit of having been the first to claim 
tliat Bums should be recognized as a great original poet, 
not relatively only, in consideration of the difflculties he 
had to atruggle with, but absolutely on the ground of the 
intrinsic excellence of hia work. He pointed to hia power 
of delineating raannera, of painting the passions, and of 
describing ecenery, as all bearing the stamp of true genius; 
he cslled on bis countrymen to recognize that a great na- 
tional poet had arisen amongst them, and to appreci&te 
the gift that in him had been bestowed upon their genera- 
tion. Alluding to hia narrow escape froni exile, he ex- 
horted them to retain and to cherish this inestimable gift 
of a native poet, and to repair, as far as possible, tlie 
wrongs which suffering or neglect had inflicted on him. 
The Lounger had at that time a wide circuktion in Soot- 
land, and penetrated even to England. It was known and 
read by the poet Cowper, who, whether from this or aome 
other Bonrce, became acquainted with the poems of Bums 
within the first year of their publication. In July, 1V87, 
we find the poet of The Task telling a correspondent that 
he had read Bums's poems twice ; " and though they bo 
written in a language that is new to me ... I think 
them, on the whole, a very extraordinary production. He 
ia, I believe, the only poet these kingdoms have produced 
in the lower rank of life since Shakespeare (I should rathw 
say since Prior), who need not be indebted for any part 
of his praise to a charitable consideration of his origin, 
and the disadvantages under which he has laboured." 
Cowper thus endorses the verdict of Mackenzie in almost 
the same language. 

It did not, however, require such testimonials, from hero 
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aoA there a literary man, however eminent, to open every 
hospitable door in Edinburgh to Burns. Within a month 
after his arrival in town he had been welcomed at the 
tabloB of all the celebrities — Lord Monboddo, Robertson, 
the historian, Dr. Hugh Blair, Dugald Stewart, Dr. Adam 
Ferguaon, The Man of Feeling, Mr. Fraser Tytler, and 
many others. "We are surprised to find that he had been 
nearly two months in town before he called on the amiable 
Dr. Blacklock, the blind poet, who in his well-known letter 
to Dr. Laurie had been the first Edinburgh authority to 
bul in Bums the rising of a new star. 

flow he bore himself throughout that winter when he 
was the chief lion of Edinburgh society many records 
remain to show, both in his own letters and in the reports 
of those who met him. On the whole, his native good 
aense carried him well throngh the ordeal. If he showed 
for the most part due respect to others, he was still more 
bent on maintaining hia respect for himself ; indeed, this 
latter feeling was pushed even to an essggerated inde- 
pendence. Aa Mr, Lockhart has expressed it, he showed, 
"in the whole strain of his bearing, his belief that in the 
society of the most eminent men of his nation he was 
where he was entitled to be, hardly deigning to flatter 
them hy exhibiting a symptom of being flattered." AH 
who heard him were astonished by his wonderful powers 
of conversation. These impressed them, they said, with a 
greater sense of his genius than even his finest poems. 

With the ablest men that he met he held his own in 
"gumcnt, astonishing all listeners by the strength of his 
indgment, and the keenness of his insight both into men 
■nd things. And when he warmed on subjects which 
interested him, the boldest stood amazed at the flashes of 
his wit, and the vehement flow of hia impassioned elo- 
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quence. With the "high-bom ladies" he ; 
better than with the " stately patricians" — as one of thoAe- 
dames herself expressed it, fairly carrying them off their 
feet by the deference of Lis manner, and the mingled 
humour and psthos of his talk. 

It is interesting to know in what dress Bams generally 
Appeared in Edinburgh. Soon after coming thither he is 
said to have laid aside his country clothes for "a suit of 
bine and buff, the livery of Mr. Fos, with buckskins and 
top-boots." How he wore his hair will be seen imme- 
diately. There are several well-known descriptions of 
Bums's manner and appearance during his Edinburgh so- 
journ, which, often as they have been quoted, cannot be 
passed by in any account of his life. 

Mr. Walker, who met him for the first time at break- 
fast in the honse of Dr. Blacklock, says, " I was not much 
struck by his first appearance. His person, though strong 
and well-knit, and much superior to what might be expect- 
ed in a ploughman, appeared to be only of the middle size, 
but was rather above it. His motions were firm and de- 
cided, and, though without grace, were at the same time 
so free from clownish constraint as to show that ho had 
not always been confined to the society of his profes- 
sion. His countenance was not of that elegant cast which 
is most frequent among the upper ranks, but it was manly 
and intelligent, and marked by a thoughtful gravity which 
shaded at times into sternness. In his lai^e dark eye 
the most striking index of his genius resided. It was full 
of mind. . . , He was plainly but properly dressed, in a 
style midway between the holiday costume of a farmer 
and that of the company with which he now associated. 
His black hair without powder, at a time when it was 
generally worn, was tied behind, and spread upon hia foro- 
3* 
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hetd. Had I met bim near a waport, I Ehould hare cob- 
jectnred bim to be the maater of a merchant Te«seL . . , 
In no part of his manner was there the slightest affectk- 
tion ; nor Koaid a stranger have saspected, from anjtbing 
in his bebitTioar or conversation, that be bad been for Bome 
months the favourite of all the fashionable circles of the 
metropolis. In conversation he was powerfnL Hia oon- 
ceptions and expreseioaa were of corresponding vigour, 
and on all subjects were as remote as possible from com- 
moopiaces. Though somewhat authoritative, it was in a 
way which gave Utile offence, and was readilj imputed to 
hia inexperieni'^ in those modes of smoothing dissent and 
softening assertion, which btq important characteristics of 
polished manners. 

" The day after my first introduction to Bums, I snpped 
with him at Dr. Blair's. Tlie other guests were few, and 
aa thoy bad come to meet Bums, the Doctor endeavoured 
to draw him out, and to make him the central fignre of 
the gronp. Thongb he therefore furnished the greatest 
proportion of the conversation, he did no more than what 
he saw evidently was expected. From the blunders often 
committed by men of genius Burns was unusually free; 
yet on the present occasion he made a more awkward slip 
than any that are reported of the poets or mathematicians 
most noted for absence of raind. Being asked from which 
of the public places he bad received the greatest gratitica- 
tiou, he named the High Church, but gave the preference 
as a preacher to the colleague of our worthy entertainer, 
whose celebrity rested on hia pulpit eloquence, in a tone bo 
pointed and decisive as to throw the ivbolo company into 
the most foolish embarrassment I^' Dr. Blair, we are told, 
relieved their confusion by seconding Burns's praise. The 
poet saw his mistake, but had the good sense not to try lo 
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repair it Years afterwards he told Professor Walker that 
he bad never spoken of this unfortunate blunder, so pain- 
ful to him had tlie reaiembrance of it been. 

There seems littJe doubt, from all the accounts that have 
been preserved, that Burns in conversation gave forth his 
opinions with more decision than politeness. He had not 
a little of that mistaken pride not uncommon among his 
countrymen, which fancies that gentle manners and con- 
iideration for others' feelings are marks of servility. He 
was for over harping on independence, and this "betrayed 
hjm into some acts of rudeness in society which have been 
recorded with perhaps too great minuteness. 

Against these remarks, we must set the testimony of 
Dugald Stewart, who says : " The attentions he received 
from all ranks and descriptions of persona would have turn- 
ed any head but his own. I cannot say that I perceived 
any unfavourable eSect which they left on his mind. He 
retained the same Bimpllcity which had strack me so forci- 
bly when first I saw bim in the country, nor did he aeem 
to feel any additional self-impoilanco from the number 
and rank of his new acquaintiLuce. He walked with me 
in spring, early in the morning, to the Braid Hills, when 
he charmed me still more by his private conversation than 
he had ever done in company. He was passionately fond 
of the beauties of nature ; and he once told me, when I 
was admiring a distant prospect in one of our morning 
walks, that the sight of so many smoking cottages gave a 
pleasure to his mind which none could understand who 
had not witnessed, like himself, the happiness and worth 
which they contained. . . . The idea which his conver- 
sation conveyed of the powers of his mind oKCeeded, if 
possible, that which is suggested by his writings. All his 
faculties were, ae far as I could judge, equally vigoroui<, 
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and his predilection for poetry was rather the resuil of Ha 
own enthnsiastic and impassioned temper, than of a genins 
exclasively adapted to tbat species of composition. I 
■bonld have prononnced him fitted to excel in nhat«i-er 
walk of ambition he had chosen. . . . The remarks he 
made on the characters of men were shrewd and pointed, 
though frequently inclining too much to sarcasm. His 
praise of those he loved was sometimes indiscriminate and 
extravagant. . . . His wit was ready, and always impressed 
with the marks of a vigorous understanding ; but, to my 
taste, not often pleasing or tiappy." 

While the learned of his own day were measuring him 
thus coolly, and forming their critical estimates of him, 
youths of the younger generation were regarding bim 
with far other eyes. Of Jeffrey, when a lad in his teens, 
it is recorded that one day in the winter of 1786—87, as 
he stood on the High Street of Edinbui^h, staring at a 
man whose appearance struck bim, a person at a shop 
door tapped him on the shoulder and said, "Aye, laddie, 
ye may weel look at that man. That's Robbie Bums," 
This was the young critic's first and last look at the poet 
of his country. 

But the most interesting of all the reminiscences of 
Barns, during his Edinburgh visit, or, indeed, during any 
other time, was the day when young Walter Scott met 
him, and received from him that one look of approbation. 

This is the account of that meeting which Scott him- 
self gave to Lockhart; "As for Bums, I may truly say, 
' Virgilium vidi tantum.'' I wa-i a lad of fifteen when he 
came to Edinburgh. I saw hira one day at the late ven- 
erable Professor Adam Fergusaon's. Of course we young- 
sters sat silent, looked and listened. The only thing I 

membered which was remarkable in Bums's manner, 
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was the effect prodooed upon him by a print of Bunbnry's, 
representing a soldier lying dead on the snow, his dog 
sitting in misery on one side— on the other. Ma widow, 
with a child in her arms. These lines were written be- 
neath: 

' Cold on CanadiBD hills, or UinUen's plain, 
Perhaps that parent wept her soldier slain — 
Bent o'er the babe, her eye diasoWed in dew, 
The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 
Gave the Bad preHage of his future fears, 
The child of miserj' baptized in tears.' 

" BuruB seemed much affected by the print : he actnal- 
ly shed tears. He asked whose the lines were, and it 
chanced that nobody bnt myself remembered that they 
occnr in a haif-forgotten poem of Langhome's, called by 
the unpromising title of The Justice of Peace, I whisper- 
ed my information to a friend present, who mentioned it 
to Burns, who rewarded me with a look and a word, 
which though of mere civility, I then received with very 
great pleasure. His person was strong and robust ; hia 
manner rustic, not clownish; a sort of dignified plainness 
and simplicity. His countenance was more massive than 
it looks in any of the portraits. I would have taken the 
poet, had I not known who he was, for a very sagacious 
country farmer of the old Scotch school — the douce gude- 
man who held his own plough. There was a strong ex- 
pression of sense and shrewdness in all his lineaments ; 
the eye alone, I think, indicated the poetica! character and 
temperament. It was large, and of a dark cast, which 
glowed (I say literally glowed) when he spoke with feel- 
ing or interest, I never saw such another eye in a human 
head, though I have seen the most distinguished men of 
my time." 
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While men of the upper ranks, old and yonng, were 
thus receiving their impressions, and forming their farioUB 
eatimatee of Bums, he, we may he snrc, waa not behind- 
hMid in his reflections on them, and on himself. He had 
by nature his full share of that gnawing self -con sciousneM 
vhich haunts the in'itable tribe, from which no modern 
poet but Walter Scott has been able wholly to escape. 
While he was bearing himself thus manfully to outward 
appearance, inwardly he was scrutinizing himself and 
others with a morbid sensitiveness. In the heyday of his 
Edinburgh popularity, he writes to Mrs. Dunlop, one of 
his most trusted friends, what he repeats to other eorre- 
1, that he had long been at pains to take a true 
i of himself and to form a just estimate of his 
powers ; that this sclt-cstimato was not raised by his pres- 
ent success, nor would it be depressed by future neglect; 
that though the tide of popularity was now at full flood, 
he foresaw that the ebb would soon set in, and that he 
was prepared for it. In the same letters he speaks of his 
having too much pride for servility, as though there waa 
no third and more excellent way ; of " the stubborn pride 
of his own bosom," on which ho seems mainly to have 
relied. Indeed, throughout his life there is much talk of 
what Mr. Carlyle well calls the altogether barren and un- 
fruitful principle of pride; much prating about "a certain 
fancied rock of independence" — a rock which he found 
but a poor shelter when the worst ills of life overtook 
him. This feeling reached its height when, soon after 
leaving Edinburgh, we find him writing to a comrade in 
the bitterness of his heart that the statclincss of Edinburgh 
patricians and the meanness of Mauchiine plebeians had 
80 disgusted him with his kind, that he had bought a 
pocket copy of Milton to study the character of Satan, 
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as the CTeat exemplar of " intrepid, unjielding indepen- 
dence." 

If during his stay in Edinburgb, hia " irascible tumour " 
never went so far as this, " the coatumely of condescen- 
sion " must have entered pretty deeply into the soul of 
the proud peasant when he made the following memorable 
entry in his diary, on the »th April, 1787. After some 
remarks on the difficulty of true friendship, and the haz- 
ard of losing men's respect by being too confidential with 
friends, he goes on : " For these reasons, I am determined 
to make these pages my confidant. I will sketch every 
character that any way strikes me, to the best of my 
power, with unshrinking justice. I will insert anecdotes 
and take down remarks, in the old law phrase, without 
fend or favour. ... I think a lock and key a security at 
least equal to the bosom of any friend whatever. My 
own private story likewise, my love adventures, my ram- 
bles ; the frowns and smiles of fortune on my hardship ; 
my poems and fr^;ments, that must never see the light, 
shall be occasionally inserted. In short, never did four 
shillinga purchase so much friendship, since confidence 
went first to the market, or honesty was set up for sale. . . . 

"There are few of the sore evils under the aun give me 
more uneasiness and chagrin, than the comparison how a 
man of genius, nay, of avowed worth, is received every- 
where, with the reception which a mere ordinary charac- 
ter, decorated with the trappings and futile distinctions of 
fortune, meets : I imagine a man of abilities, his breast 
glowing with honest pride, conscious that men are bom 
eqoal, still giving honour to whom honour is due; he 
meets at a great man's table a Squire Something or a Sir 
Somebody ; he knows the noble landlord at heart gives 
the bard, or whatever he is, a share of his good wishes, be- 
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jond, perbaps, anj one aX the table ; yet hoir will it mor- 
tify lum to see a fellow whose abilities would scarceiy 
have made an cightpenny tailor, and wbose heart is not 
worth three farthloga, meet with attention and notice that 
are withheld from the son of genius and poverty ! 

" The noble Glencairn has wounded me to the sool here, 
because I dearly esteem, respect, and love him. He show- 
ed so mnch attention, engrossing attention, one day, to 
the only blockhead at table (the whole company consisted 
of his lordship, dander-pate, and myself), that I was with- 
in half a point of throwing down my gage of contempta- 
ons defiance, bat he shook my hand and looked so benev- 
olently good at parting, God bless him ! though I should 
never see him more, I shall love him to my dying day 1 
I am pleased to think I am bo capable of gratitude, as I 
am miserably deficient in some other virtues," 

Lockbart, after quoting largely from this Common-place 
Book, adds, " This curious document has not yet been 
printed entire. Another generation will, no doubt, see 
the whole of the confession." All that remains of it has 
recently been given to the world. The original design 
was not carried out, and what is left is but a fragment, 
written chiefly in Edinburgh, with a few additions made 
at EUisland. The only characters which are sketched are 
those of Elair, Stewart, Creech, and Greenfield. The re- 
marks on Blair, if not very appreciative, are mild and 
not unkindly. There seems to be irony in the praise of 
Dugald Stewart for the very qualities in which Bums 
probably thought him to be deficient, Creech's strangely 
composite character ia well touched off. Dr. Greenfield, 
the colleague of Dr. Blair, whose eloquence Burns on an 
unfortunate occasion preferred to that of his host, alone 
unaffected eulogy. The plmn and manly 
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diiectuess of these prose BkctcbeB in in atrikiiig coatrast 
to the amijitious flights which the poet attempta in many 
of his letters. 

Dagald Stewart in his cautious nay hints that Buma 
did not always keep himself to the learned circlee whiuh 
had welcomed him, but souietimea indulged in " not very 
select society." How much this cautious phrase covers 
may be seen by turning to Ileron's account of some of 
the scenes in which Bums mingled. Tavern life was 
then in Edinburgh, as elsewhere, more or less habitual in 
all classes. In those clubs and brotherhoods of the mid* 
die class, which met in taverns down the closes and wynda 
of High Street, Bums found a welcome, warmer, freer, 
more congenial than any vouchsafed to him in more pol- 
ished coteries. Thither convened when their day's work 
was done, lawyers, writers, schoolmasters, printers, shop- 
keepers, tradesmen — ranting, roaring boon-eompanions — 
who gave themselves up, for the time, to coarse songs, 
rough raillery, and deep drinking. At these meetings all 
restraint was cast to the winds, and the mirth drove fast 
and furious. With open arms the clubs welcomed the 
poet to their festivities; each man proud to think that 
he was carousing with Robbie Burns. The poet the while 
gave full vein to all his impulses, mimicking, it is said, 
and satirizing his superiors in position, who, he fancied, 
had looked on him coldly, paying them off by making 
them the butt of his raillery, letting loose all his varied 
powers, wit, humour, satire, drollery, and throwing off 
from time to time snatches of licentious song, to be pick- 
ed up by eager listeners — song wildly defiant of all the 
proprieties. The scenes which Burns there took part in 
lar exceeded any revelries he had seen in the clubs of 
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ond cdjlion, bendes the poems which hsd appeal 
Eilmaniock one, contained seTeral additional pieces, the 
most important of vblcb had been composed before the 
Edinbnr){h viniL Such were Dtalh and Doctor Bomboot, 
The Bri'jn <^ Ayr, The Ordination, The Addraa to tie 
Vneo fluid. The proceeds from this volnme nltimately 
inai\o linms the possessor of aboat 600/., quite a little 
f'irttine for one who, as he himself confesses, had never 
liefnro hsd 10/. ho could call his own. It wonld, howerer, 
have been doubly wclcorDe and nscfiil to him, had it been 
["lid down without nucUliiss delay. But unfortunately 
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this was not Creech's way of transacting business, so that 

Bums was kept for many months waiting for a settle- 

ment — months during which he could not, for want of 

money, turn to any fixed employment, and which were 

therefore spent by him unprofitably enough. 
E 
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Som sm&Il instalments of the profits of his new Tolome 
enabled oar Poet, daring the sammer and autumn of 1787, 
to make several toars to various diatricU of Scotland, fa- 
mona either for scenery or song. The day of r^ular tonr- 
ing had not jet set in, and few Scots at that time would 
hare thonght of visitiog nbat Burns called the classic 
scenes of their conntry. A generation before this, pocta 
in England had led the way in this — as when Gray viutcd 
the lakes of Camberland, and Dr. Johnson the Highlands 
and the Western Isles. In his ardour to look upon places 
famous for their natural beauty or their historic associa- 
tions, or even for their having been mentioned in some 
old Scottish song, Burns surpassed both Gray and John- 
son, and anticipated the sentiment of the present century. 
Early in May he set out with one of his Grochallan cinb 
acquaintances, named Ainslie, on a journey to the Border, 
Ainslie was a native of the Merse, his father and family 
living in Dunse. Starting thence with Ainslie, Bums trar- 
ersed the greater part of the vale of Tweed from Cold- 
atream to Peebles, recalling, as he went along, snatches of 
song connected with the places he passed. He turned 
aside to see the valley of the Jed, and got as far as Selkirk 
in the hope of looking upon Yarrow. But from doing this 
he WB hindered by a day of unceasing rain, and he who 
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was so soon to become the chief singer of Scottish aong 
was never allowed to look on that vale which has long been 
its most ideal home. Before finishing his tour, he went as 
Nithsdale, and surveyed tlie farm of Ellialand, with 
some thought already that he might yet become the ten- 
ant of it. 

It is noteworthy, but not wonderfd, that the scenes ris- 
this tour called forth no poetry from Bums, save 
id there an allusion that oecurrcd in some of hia 
later aonga. When we remember with what an uneasy 
heart Burns left Ayrshire for Edinburgh, that the town 
ife he had there led for the last six months had done 
nothing to lighten — it bad probably done something to 
increase the load of his mental disquietude — that in an 
hich he had during his t-our he confesses that 
orse was scaring his fancy at the gloomy 
iorebodings of death," and that when bis tour was over, 
soon after his return to Edinburgb, he found the law let 
, and what was called a " fugie " warrant 
issued for his apprehension, owing to some occurrence like 
to that which a year ago had terrified him with legal pen- 
alties, and all but driven him to Jamaica — when all these 
things are remembered, is it to be wondered that Burns 
should have wandered by the banks of Tweed, in no mood 
to chaunt beside it "a music sweeter than its own?" 

At the close of his Border tour Burns had, as we have 
seen, visited Nithsdale and looked at the farm of Ellisland. 
From Nithsdale he made his way back to native Ayrshire 
and his family at Mossgicl. I have heard a tradition that 
his mother met him at the door of the Email farm-hoase, 
with this only salutation, " O Kobbte !" Neither Lockhart 
nor Chambers mentions this, but the latter says, his slater, 
Mrs. Begg, remembered the arrival of her brother. Ha 
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came in uoherttldcd, and was in the midst of tbem before 
thej knew. It was a quiet meeting, for the Mossgiel fam- 
ily had the true Scottish reticence or reserve; but though 
tlieif worda wore not "mony feck," their feciings were 
strong. It waa, indeed, aa strange a reverse as ever was 
made by fortune's fickle wheel. " lie bad left them," to 
quote the words of Lockhart, "comparatively unknown, 
hia tenderest feelings torn and wounded by the behaviour 
of the Armoure, and so miserably poor that he bad been 
for some weeka obliged to akulk from the sheriff's officers 
to avoid the payment of a paltry debt. He retamod, hia 
poetical fame eatabliahed, the whole country ringing with 
Lia praise, from a capital in which he waa known to have 
formed the wonder and delight of the polite and the learn- 
ed ; if not rich, yet with more money already than any of 
hia kindred had ever hoped to sec him possess, and with 
prospecta of future patron^c and permanent elevation in 
the scale of society, which might have dazzled steadier eyes 
than those of maternal and fraternal affection. The proph- 
et bad at last hononr in his own country, but the haughty 
spirit that had preserved its balance in Edinburgh waa not 
likely to lose it at Mauchline." The haaghty spirit of 
which Lockhart speaks waa reserved for others than his 
own family. To them we hear of nothing but aimple af- 
fection. His youngest sister, Mrs. Be^, told Chambers, 
" that her brother went to Glasgow, and thence sent home 
a present to hia mother and three sisters, namely, a quan- 
tity of mode silk, enough to make a bonnet and a cloak to 
each, and a gown besides to his mother and youngest sis- 
ter." This waa the way he took to mark their right to 
share in hia prosperity. Mra. Begg remembers going for 
rather more than a week to Ayr to assist in making np 
the dressea, and when she came back on a Saturday, her 
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brother had returned and rcqncsted her "to put on her 
dress that he might see how smart she looted in it." The 
thing that stirred his pride and scorn was the servility with 
which he was now received by his " plebeian brethren " in 
the neighbourhood, and chief among these by the Armonrs, 
who had formerly eyed him with looks askance. If any- 
thing " had been wanting to disgust me completely with 
Armour's family, their mean, servile compliance would have 
done it," So he writes, and it was this disgust that prompt- 
ed him to furnish himself, as we have sees he did, with a 
pocket copy of Milton, to study the character of Satan, 
This fierce indignation was towards the family ; toward* 
" bonny Jean " herself his feeling was far other. Having 
accidentally met her, his old affection revived, and they 
were soon as intimate aa of old. 

After a short time spent at Mossgiel wandering about, 
and once, it would seem, penetrating the "West Highlands 
aa f ar as Inverary, a journey during which bis temper seems 
to have been far from serene, ho returned in August to 
Edinburgh. There he encountered, and in time got rid of, 
the law troubles already alluded to; and on the 26th of 
August he set out, on a longer tour than any be had yet 
attempted, to the Northern Highlands. 

The travelling companion whom he chose tor this tour 
was a certain Mr. Nicol, whose acquaintance he seems to 
have first formed at the Crochallan club, or some other 
haunt of boisterous joviality. After many ups and downs 
in life Nico! had at last, by dint of some scholastic ability, 
settled as a master of the Edinburgh High School. What 
could have tempted Bums to select such a man for a fel- 
low-traveller? He was cast in one of nature's roughest 
moulds; a man of careless habits, coarse manners, enor- 
vanity, of most irascible and violent temper, which 
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TBDted itself in cruelties on the poor boys wUo were the 
victims of bis care. Bums compared himself with sacb a 
companion to " & man travelling with a loaded blunderbuss 
at full cock." Two things only are mentioned in his fa- 
vour, that he had a warm heart, and an unbounded admira- 
tion of the poet. But the choice of such a man was an 
unfortunate one, and in the npshot did not a little to spoil 
both the pleasure and the benefit which might have been 
gathered from the tour. 

Their journey lay by Stirling and Crieff to Taymonth 
and Breadalhane, thence to Athole, on through !Badenoch 
and Strathspey to Inverness. The return by the east coast 
was through the counties of Moray and Banff to Aberdeen. 
After visiting the connty whence bis father had come, and 
his kindred who were stilt in Kincardineshire, Bums and 
hia companion passed by Perth back to Edinburgh, which 
they reached on the 16th of September. The jonmey c 
cupied only two and twenty days, far too short a time to 
see 80 much country, besides making several visits, with 
any advantage. During his Border tour Bums had ridden 
his Rosinante marc, which be had named Jenny Geddes. 
As his friend, the schoolmaster, was no equestrian, Bams 
was obliged to make his northern journey in a post-ch^se, 
not the best way of taking in the varied and ever-chang- 
ing sights and sounds of Highland scenery. 

Such a tour as this, if Burns could have entered on it 
Tinder happier auspices, that is, with a heart at ease, a fit- 
ting companion, and leisure enough to view quietly the 
scenes through which he passed, and to enjoy the society 
of the people whom he met, could not have failed, from 
its own interestingncss, and its novelty to him, to have e 
riched his imagination, and to have called forth some last- 
ing memorink As it was, it cannot be said to have di 
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either. There are, howeyer, a few incidents which are 
worth noting. The first of these took place at Stirling, 
Burns and hia companion had ascended the Castle Rock, 
to look on the blue mountain rampart that flanks the 
Highlands from Ben Lomond to Bcnvoirlich. As they 
were both strongly attached to the Stuart cause, they had 
seen with indignation, on the slope of the Castle hill, the 
ancient hall, io which the Scottish kings once held theit 
Parliaments, lying ruinous and neglected. On returning 
to their inn, Burns, with a diamond he had bought for 
such purposes, wrote on the window-pane of his room 
some lines expressive of the disgust he had felt at that 
sight, concluding with some ofEensive remarks on the 
reigning family. The lines, which had no poetic merit, 
got into the newspapers of the day, and caused a good 
deal of comment. On a subsequent visit to Stirling, BumB 
himself broke the pane of the window on which the ob- 
noxious lines were written, but they were remembered, it 
is said, long afterwards to his disadvantage. 

Among the pleasantest incidents of the tour was the 
visit to Blair Castle, and his reception by the Duchess of 
Athole. The two days he spent there he declared were 
among the happiest of his life. We have seen how sensi- 
tive Burns was to the way he was received by the great. 
Resentful as he was equally of condescension and of neg- 
lect, it must have been no easy matter for persons of rank 
BO to adapt their manner as to exactly please him. Bat 
his hosts at Blair Castle succeeded to admiration in this. 
They were assisted by the presence at the Castle of Mr., 
afterwards Professor, Walker, who had known Bums in 
Edinbargh, and was during that autumn living as a tutor 
in the Duke's family. At dinner Bums was in his most 
pleasing vein, and delighted hia hostess by drinking to the 
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health of her gronp of fur ^oang ohildnn, u " honest men 
and bonny laseiea'' — an expression with which be happDj 
closes his Peti&>H of Bruar Water. The Duchess had hei 
two uGt«is, Urs. Graham and Mt^ Calfacart, staying with 
her on a viut, and alt three ladies were delighted with the 
conreraatjon of the poet. These three usters were daogh- 
tgn of a Lord Cathcart, and were lemarkable for their 
beauty. The second, Mrs. Graham, has been immortalized 
as the subject of one of Gainsborough's roost faroons por- 
truts. On her early death her husband, Thomas Graham 
of Balnagown, nerer again looked on that beantifQl picture, 
but left hia home for a soldier's life, dietinguiahed bimself 
greatly in the Peninsular War, and was afterwards known 
as Lord Lynedoch. After hb death, the picture passed 
to hia nearest relatives, who presented it to the National 
Portrait Gallery of Scotland, of which it is now the chief 
ornament All three sisters soon passed away, baring 
died even before the short-lived poet. By their beauty 
and their agreeableneas they charmed Bums, and did much 
to make hia risit delightful. They themselves were not 
less pleased ; for when the poet proposed to leave, afti r 
two days were over, they pressed him exceedingly to sta' , 
and oven sent a messenger to tlie hotel to persuade the 
driver of Burns's chaise to pull off one of the horse's shoes', 
that bis departure might be delayed. Bums himself wonid 
willingly have listened to their entreaties, but his travelling 
mate was inexorable. Likely enough Nicol had not been 
made so much of as the poet, and this was enough to ronse 
his irascible temper. For one day he had been persuaded 
to stay by the offer of good trout-fishing, which he great- 
ly relished, but now he insisted on being off. Bums was 
reluctantly forced to yield. 

This rapid departure was the more nnfortunate becnu^e 
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Mr. Dundas, who Leld the keys of Scottish patronage, was 
expected on a viait to Elwr, and had he met the poet ho 
might have wiped out the reproach often cast on the min- 
istry of the day, that they failed in their duty towards 
Burns. "That eminent statesman." as Lockhart says, 
"was, though little addicted to literature, a warm lover of 
his own country, and, in general, of whatever rodonnded 
to her honour; he was, moreover, very especially qnalified 
to appreciate Barns as n companion ; and bad such an in- 
trodactioQ taken place, he might not improhably have been 
induced to bestow that consideration on the claims of the 
poet, which, in the absence of any personal acquaintance, 
Buma'a works ought to have received at his bands." But 
during that visit Bums met, and made the acquaintance 
of, another man of some influence, Mr. Graham of Fintray, 
whose friendship afterwards, both in the Excise business, 
and in other matters, stood him in good stead. The Duke, 
as he bade farewell to Bums at Blair, advised him to turn 
aside, and soo the Falls of the Bruar, about six miles from 
the Castle, where that stream coming down from its mouD- 
twns plunges over some high precipices, and passes through 
a rocky gorge to join the River Garry. Burns did so, and 
finding the falls entirely bare of wood, wrote some lines 
entitled The Humble PetHion of Bruar Water, in which 
he makes the stream entreat the Duke to clothe its na- 
ked banks with trees. The poet's petition for the stream 
was not in vain. The then Duke of Athole was famous 
as a planter of trees, and those with which, after the 
poet's Petition, he surrounded the waterfall remain to this 
day. 

After visiting CuUoden Muir, the Fall of Fyers, Kilra- 
vock Castle, where, but for the impatience of Mr. Nicol, he 
wonld fain have prolonged his stay, he came on to Focha- 
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ben tad Ottrdon Cattle. Tbia U Bunu's entry in bis <& 
tty: — "CroM Spef to Fochabera, fine palace, wortby of 
the Boble, the {>olil«, and generoaa proprietor. The Dnke 
make* roe happier than ever great man did ; noble, prince- 
ly, jet mild and coodcscending and aSable — gay and kind. 
Tbe IhichcM, channiog, witty, kiad, and sensible. Ood 
blcM tbera r' 

Hen, too, aa at Blair, the dncal boHte seem to hare en- 
linij aoceeeded in making Buma feel at ease, and viah to 
protract bi* rixit. Bnt here, too, more emphatically tbaa 
at Blair, hi* friend opoilt the game. This is the acconnt 
of the incident, aa given by Lockhart, with a few additions 
intcrpolatcjl from CbamberH : 

"Burnt, who had been much noticed by this noble fam- 
ily when in Kdinburgh, happened to present himself at 
Oordon Caatlc just at the dinner-hour, and being invited 
to take a place at the table, did so, without for a moment 
adverting to the circamstance that his trarelling compan- 
11)0 had been left alone at the inn, in the adjacent village. 
Od remembering this soon after dinner, he begged to be 
allowed to rejoin his friend; and the Duke of Gordon, 
who now for the first time learned that he was not jour- 
neying alone, immediately proposed to send an invitation 
to Mr. Nicol to come to the Castle, Ilia Grace aent a 
meMengcr to bear it; but Bums insisted on himaelf ac- 
companying him. Tliey found the haughty schoolmaster 
Btriding up and down before the inn-door in a high state 
of wrath and indignation at, what ho considered, Bums's 
neglect, and no apologies could soften bis mood. He had 
already ordered horses, and was venting bis anger on ths 
postillion for the slowness with which he obeyed his com- 
iiands. The poet, finding that he must choose between 
the ducal circle and bis irascible associate, at once chose 
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the Utter aJtemative. Nicol and he, ia silence and mat^ 
ual displeasure, seated themselves iti the post-chaise, and 
turned their backa on Gordon Castle, where the poet had 
promised himself some happy days. This incident may 
serve to suggest some of the annoyances to which persons 
moving, like our poet, on the debatable land between two 
different ranks of society must ever be subjected." " To 
play the lion under such circumstances must," as the know- 
ing Lockhart observes, " be difficult at tbe best ; but a del- 
icate business indeed, when the jackals are presumptuous. 
The pedant could not stomach the superior success of his 
friend, and yet — alas for poor human nature ! — he certainly 
was one of the most enthusiastic of his admirers, and one 
of the most affectionate of all hia intimates." It seems 
that the Duchess of Gordon had some hope that her friend, 
Mr. Addington, afterwards Lord Sidmouth and the futuru 
premier, would have visited at Gordon Castle while Burns 
was there. Mr. Addington was, Allan Cunningham tells 
us, an enthusiastic admirer of Burns's poetry, and took 
pleasure in quoting it to Pitt and Melville. On that oc- 
casion he was unfortunately not able to accept the invita- 
tion of the Duchess, but he forwarded to her " these mem- 
orable lines — memorable as the first indication of that 
deep love which England now entertains for tbe genius of 



"Yes! pride of Scotia's favoured plains, 'ds thine 
The warmest feelings of the heart to move; 
To bid it throb with sympatby divine, 
To glow with friendship, or to melt with love. 

"What though each momiog sees thee rise to toil. 
Though Plenty on thy cot no blessing ahowers, 
Yet Indepeodence cheers thee with her smile, 
And Fancy atrewa thy moorland with her Bowers 
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" And dost thou blame tlii? impartuil will of Hcaren, 
UntKiight of life ihe good and ill to scan • 
To tbce the Muxe'a cboiceet wreath ia givea — 
To thee the gonuine digoitj of mao ! 

"Then to the wrd* of worldly gear resigned, 
Be graleful for the wealth of ihy eihauBtleas mind." 

It was well enough for Mr. Addington, and such hb ha, 
to adviso Burns to be content with the want of worldly 
gear, and to refer him for consolation to the dignity of 
man and the wealth of his exhaustless mind. Burns had 
ahundancc of anch sentlnicota in himself to bring forth, 
when occasion required. He did not need to be replen- 
ished with these freim the stores of men who held the 
beye of patronage. What he wanted from them was 
some solid benefit, such as they now and then bestowed 
on their favourites, bat which unfortunately they with- 
held from BuroH. 

An intelligent boy, who was guide to Burns and Mcol 
from Collen to Duff House, gave long afterwards bis re- 
membrances of that d)iy. Among thene this occnrs. The 
boy was asked by Nicol if he had read Burns's poems, and 
which of them he liked best. The hoy replied, " ' I was 
much entertained with The Twa Doffs and Death and Dr. 
HornbooJc, but I like best The Cotter's Saturday Night, al- 
though it made me greet when my father had me to road 
it to my mother.' Bums, with a sudden start, looked at 
my face intently, snd patting my shoulder, said, * Well, 
my callant, I don't wonder at your greeting at reading the 
poem ; it made me greet more than once when I was wiitr 
ing it at my father's fireside.' "... 

On the 16th of September, 1787, the two travellers re- 
turned to Edinburgh. This tour produced little poetry 
directly, and what it did produce was not of a high order. 
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In this respect one cannot but contrast it with the poetic 
results of another tour made, partly over the same ground, 
by another poet, leas than twenty years after this time. 
When Wordsworth and his sister made their first visit to 
Scotland in 1903, it called forth some strains of such pe^ 
feet beauty as will live while the English language iflsta. 
Burns's poetic fame would hardly be diminished if all that 
he wrote on his tours were obliterated from his works. 
Perhaps we ought to except some aliuaiona in his future 
songs, and especially tbat grand song, Macpkersort's Fare- 
well, which, though composed several months after this 
tour was over, must have drawn its materials from the day 
spent at Duff House, where he was shown the sword of 
the Highland Reiver. 

But look at the lines composed after his first sight of 
Breadalbane, which be left in the inn at Kenmore. These 
Iiockhart has pronounced among " the best of his purely 
EngHah heroics " If so, we can but say how poor are the 
best! Wbat is to be thought of such Hico ■■■^ 

"Poetic ardoura in iiij lioaom swoii, 
Lone wandering b; the hermit's mosaj cell," etc, etc. 

Nor less stilted, forced, and artificial arc the lines in the 
same measure written at the Fall of Fjcrs. 

The truth is, that Burns's /oi'(e by no means lay in de- 
scribing scenery alone, and for its own saka All his real- 
ly inspired descriptions of it occur as adjuncts to human 
incident or feeling, slips of landscape let in as a hack- 
ground. Again, as Burns was never at his beat when 
called on to write for occasions — no really spontaneous 
poet ever can be — ao when taken to see much talked-of 
fiCCDes, and expected to express poetic raptures over them. 
Bums did not answer to the call. 
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" He diflliked," we are told, " to be latored in matters 
ai taflte, and could not endure that one should run shout- 
ing before him, whenever any tine object came in sight." 
On one occasion of this kind, a ladj at the poet's side 
said, "Bums, have jou nothing to say of thisf "Noth- 
ing, madam," he replied, glancing at the leader of the 
party, " for an ass is braying over it." Burns is not the 
only person who has suffered from this sort of officioos- 

Besides this, the tours were not made in the way which 
most coaduccs to poetic composition. He did not allow 
himself the quiet and the leisure from interruption which 
Are needed. It was not with such companions as Aloslie 
or Nicol by his side that the poet's eye discovered new 
beauty in the sight of a solitary reaper in a Highland glen, 
and his ear caught magical suggestiveness in the words, 
"Wlatl you are stepping westward," heard by the even- 
ing lake. 

Another hindrance to happy poetic description by Bums 
during these joumeya was that he bad now forsaken his 
native vernacular, and taken to writing in English after 
the mode of the poets of the day. This with him was to 
unclothe himself of his true strength. His correspondent, 
Dr. Moore, and his Edinburgh critics had no doubt coun- 
selled him to write in English, and he listened for a time 
too easily to their counsel. He and they little knew what 
they were doing in giving and taking snch advice. The 
truth is, when he used his own Scottish dialect he was un- 
approached, unapproachable ; no poet before or since has 
evoked out of that instrument so perfect and so varied 
melodies. When he wrote in English he was seldom more 
than third-rate ; in fact, he was but a common clever versi- 
fier. There is but one pnrely English poem of hia which 
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at all approaches the first rank — the lines To Mary in 
Heaven. 

These may probably have been the reasons, but the fact 
is certain that Bunia's tours are disappointing in theii 
direct poetic fruits. But in onotiier way Burns turned 
them to good account. He had by that time begun to 
devote himself almost entirely to the cultivation of Scot- 
tish BOng. This was greatly encouraged by the appear- 
ance of Johnson'ii Museum, a pnblication in which an en- 
graver of that name Hving in Edinburgh had undertaken 
to make a thorongh collection of all the best of the old 
Scottish soQgs, accompanying them with the best airs, and 
to add to these any new aongs of merit which he could 
lay hands on. Before Burns left Edinburgh for his Bor- 
der tour, he had begun an acquaintance and correspond- 
ence with Johnson, and had supplied him with four songs 
of his own for the fir.it volume of The Museum. Tljo 
second volume was now in progress, and his labors for 
this publication, and for another of the same kind to be 
afterwards mentioned, henceforth engrossed Bums's entire 
productive faculty, and were to be his only serious literary 
work for the rest of his life. He therefore employed tlie 
Highland tour in hearing all he could, that had any bear- 
ing on his now absorbing pursuit, and in collecting mati> 
rials that might promote it. With this view, when on his 
way from Taymouth to Blair, he had turned aside to ™it 
the famous fiddler and composer of Scotch tunes, Neil 
Gow, at his house, which is still pointed out, at Inver, on 
the Braan Water, opposite the grounds of Dankeld. This 
is the entry about him in Boms's diary: — "Neil Gow 
plays — a short, stout-built, honest Highland figure, with his 
grey hair shed on bis honest social brow ; an interesting 
face marking strong sense, kind open-hewtedness, mixed 
4* 
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with unmiBtmsting simplicity ; visit his house ; Margaret 
tjtow." It is interesting to think of this meeting of these 
two — the one a Lowlander, the other a Highlander; the 
one the greatest composer of words, the other of tunes, 
for Seottiah songs, which their country has produced. 

As he passed through Aberdeen, Bums met Bishop 
Skianer, a Bishop of the Scottish Episcopal Church ; and 
when he learnt that the Bishop's father, the author of the 
Bong of Tulloch'gorum, and The Eune wi' the erookU horn, 
and other Scottish songs, was atill alive, an aged Episco< 
paliau clot^yman, living in primitive simplicity in a but 
and a ben at Lishart, near Peterhead, and that on his way 
to Aberdeen he had passed near the place withoat know- 
ing it, Bums expressed the greatest regret at having miss- 
ed aeeing the author of songs he so greatly admired. 
Boon after his return to Edinburgh, ho received from old 
Mr. Skinner a rhyming epistle, which greatly pleased the 
poet, and to which he replied — " I regret, and while I live 
shall regret, that when I was north I had not the pleasure 
of paying a younger brother's dutiful respect to the aathor 
of the beat Scotch song ever Scotland saw, Tulloeh-fforum'a 
my delight." This is strong, perhaps too strong praise. 
Allan Cunningham, in his Songs of Scotland, thus freely 
comments on it : — " Tiilloch-gomm is a lively clever aong, 
but I would never have edited this collection had I thought 
with Burns that it is the best song Scotland ever saw. I 
may say with the king in my favourite ballad — 

" I trust I have within my realm, 
live hundred good as he." 

We also find Burns, on his return to Edinburgh, writing 
t<^ the librarian at Gordon Castle to obtain from him a 
correct copy of a Scotch song composed by the Duke, in 
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the onrrent vernacular stjle, Cauld Kail in Aberdeen. Thia 
correct copy ho wished to insert iii the forthcoming voi- 
ume of Johnson's Museum, with the name of the author 
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whereabouts of the bam-brae on whicli be the graves of 
Bessy Bell and Mary Gray." Whether he actually yiBited 
the spot, near the Almond Water, ten miles weat of Perth, 
is left uncertain. The pathetic story of these two hapless 
maidens, and the line old song fonnded on it, had made it 
to him a consecrated spot. 

" Bessj Bell and Marj Gray t 
They were twa bonny laaaes, 
Thej biggit a bower on jon burn.brae, 
And theekit it owrc wi' rashes," 

is the beginning of a beiiutifnl song which Allan Ramsay 
did his best to spoil, as he did in many another instance. 
Sir Walter Scott afterwards recoFcred some of the old 
verses which Ramsay's had superseded, and repeated them 
to Allan Conningham, who gives them in his Sortffs of 
Scotland. Whether Bums knew any more of the song 
than the one old verse given above, with Ramsay's append- 
ed to it, is more than doubtful. 

As he passed through Perth he secured an introduction 
to the family of Belches of Invermay, that, on crossing the 
River Earn on his southward jonmey,he might be enabled 
to see the little valley, running down from the Ochils to 
the Earn, which has been consecrated by the old and well- 
known song, TTte Birks of Invermay. 

It thus appears that the old songs of Scotland, their 

localities, their authors, and the incidents whence they 

now uppermost in the thoughts of Burns, 
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irliatevOT part of hia country he visited. This was as In- 
tense and as genuinely poetical »d intcrcBt, though a more 
limited one, than that with which Walter Scott's eye af- 
terwards ranged over the same scenes. The time was not 
yet full come for that wide and varied sympathy, with 
which Scott surveyed the whole past of his country's his- 
tory, nor was Burns's nature or training snch as to give 
him that catholicity of feeling which was required to sym- 
pathize, as Scott did, with all ranks and all ages. Neither 
could he have so seized on the redeeming virtues of rude 
and half -barbarous times, and invested them with that halo 
of romance which Scott has thrown over them. This ro- 
mantic and chivalrous colouring was an element altogether 
alien to Burns's character. But it may well be, that these 
very tiiuitationa intensified the depth and vividness of 
sympathy with which Burns conceived the human situa- 
tions portrayed in his best songs. 

There was one more brief tour of ten days daring Octo- 
ber, 1787, which Bums made in the company of Dr. Adair. 
They passed first to Stirling, where Bums broke tho ob- 
Qoxions pane ; then paid a second visit to Harvieston, near 
Dollar — for Bums had paid a flying visit of one day there, 
at tho end of August, before passing northward to the 
Highlands— where Bums introduced his friend, and seems 
to have flirted with some Ayrshire young ladies, relations 
of his friend Gavin Hamilton. Thence they passed on a 
visit to Mr. Ramsay at Ochtertyre, on the Toith, a few 
miles west from Stirling. They then visited Sir William 
Murray at Ochtertyre, in Strathcam, where Bums wrote his 
Lvofs on searing tome waterfowl in Lock Tiiril, and a pret- 
ty pastoral song on a young beauty he met there. Miss 
Murray of Lintrose. From Stratheam he next seems to 
have returned by Clackmannan, there to visit the old lady 
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who lived is the Tower, of whom ho had beard from Mr. 
RatuBay. Id this short journey the most memorable thing 
was the visit to Mr. Ramsay at his pictaresqne old country 
seat, situate on the River Teitb, and commanding, down the 
vista of its old lime-tree avenue, so romantic a view of 
Stirling Castle rock. There Burns made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Ramsay, the laird, and was charmed with the con- 
versation of that " last of the Scottish line of Latinists, 
which began with Buchanan and ended with Gregory " — 
an antiquary, moreover, whose manners and home Lock- 
hart thinks that Sir Walter may have had in his recollec- 
tion when he drew the character of Monkbarns. Years 
afterwards, in a letter addressed to Dr. Currie, Ramsay 
/ thus wrote of Bums : — " I have been in the company of 

many men of genius, some of them poets, but I never wit- \ 
I nessed such flashes of iutelleotual brightness as from him, I 
\ the_impulae of the moment, sparks of colcstia! fire. 1/ 
never was more delighted, therefore, than with his com- 
pany two days tete-a-tete. In a miied company I should 
have made little of him ; for, to use a gamester's phi-aae, he 
did not know when to play off, and when to play on. . . . 
When I asked whether the Edinburgh literati had mended 
1 his poems by their criticisms, 'Sir,' said he, 'these gen- 
I tlemcn remind me of some spinsters in my country, who 
/ spin their thread so fine, that it is neither fit for weft nor 
I woof.'" 

There are other incidents recorded of that time. 
Among these was a visit to Mrs. Bmce, an old Scottish 
dame of ninety, who lived in the ancient Tower of Clack- 
mannan, upholding her dignity as the lineal descendant 
^^ and representative of the family of King Robert Bmce, 
^L and cherishing the strangest attachment to the esUed 
^H Stuarts. Both of these sentiments found a read? response 
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from BarCB. Tbc one wns exemplified by the old lady 
conferring knighthood on him and his companion with 
the actual aword of King H«bc>rt, irhiuh she had in her 
possosHion, remarking, as Hhe did it, that she had a better 
right to confer the title than some folk. Another senti- 
ment she charmed the poet by enpreasing in the toast she 
gave after dinner, "Hooi Uncot," that is, Away Strangen, 
a word used by shepherds when they bid their colUea drive 
away strange sheep. Who the strangers were jn thb erne 
may be gnessed from her known Jacobite sentiments. 

On bis way from Clackmannan to Edinburgh he tomed 
aside to see Loch Leven and its island castle, which bad 
been the prison of the hapless ilsry Stuart; and thence 
passing to tho Norman Abbey Church of Dunfennline, 
with deep emotion ho looked on the grave of Robert 
Bmce. At that time the choir of the old church, which 
had contained the grave, had been long demoUabed, and 
the new stmctore which now covers it had not yet been 
tbongbt of. Tho aacred spot was only marked by two 
broad dagRtonen, on which Bnma knelt and kissed them, 
reproaching the while the barbarity that had so dishonour- 
ed the resting-place of Scotland's hero king. Then, with 
that sudden change of mood so cbarartcristic of him, he 
passed within the ancient church, and mounting the pul- 
pit, addressed to his companion, who had, at his desire, 
mounted the cutty stool, or seat of repentance, a parody 
of the rebnke which he himself had undergone some time 
before at Maachline. 




CHAPTER IV. 

SECOND WINTEK IN BDtNBPROH. 



Tbebx Enmnier and autiima wanderioga ended, Bnms re- 
turned to Edinburgh, and spent there the next five months, 
from the Jatter part of October, 1787, till the end of 
March, 1788, in a way which to any man, much more to 
such an one as he, could give small satisfaction. The os- 
tensible cause of his lingering in Edioburvh was to obtain 
a settlement with hia procrastinating publisher, Creech, be- 
cause, tilt tbia was effected, he had no money with which 
to ent«r on the contemplated farm, or on any other regu- 
lar way of life. Probably in thus wasting hia time, Burns 
may have been influenced more than he himself was aware, 
by a secret hope that something might yet be done for 
him — that all the smiles lavished on him by the great and 
powerful could not possibly mean nothing, and that he 
should be left to drudge on in poverty and obscurity as 
before. 

During this winter Bums changed his quarters fronj 
Richmond's lodging in High Street, where he had lived 
during the former winter, to a house then marked 2, now 
30, St. James's Square in the New Town. There he hved 
with a Mr. CmiltHhank, a colleague of his friend Nicol in 
the High School, and there lie continued to reside till he 
left Edinburgh, More than once he paid brief visits to 
Nitbsdale, and examined again and yet again the farm on 
31 
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the Dalsninton property, on which be had long bad bia 
eye. This waa his only piece of Beriona buainesa during 
those mouths. Tbo rest of his time was spent more or 
loss in the society of his jovial companions. We heai no 
more during this second winter of his meetings with lit- 
erary professors, able advocates and judges, or fashionable 
ladies. His associates seem to have been rather confined 
to men of the Ainslie and Nicol stamp. He would seem 
also to have amused himself with flirtations with several 
young heroines, whose acquaintance he bad made duiing 
the previous summer. The chief of these were two young 
ladies, Miss Mai^aret Chalmers and Miss Charlotte Hamil- 
ton, cousins of each other, and relatives of his Maucbline 
friend, Gavin HamOton. These he bad met during the 
two visits which he paid to Harvieston, on the River Dev- 
on, where they were living for a time. On hia return to 
Edinburgh he continued to correspond with thera both, 
and to address songs of affection, if not of love, now to 
one, now to another. To Charlotte Hamilton he addressed 
the song beginning — 

" How pleaaanC ihe hanks of tbe clear winding Devoa ;" 

To Miss Chalmers, one with the opening lines — 



And another beginning thus — 

"Mjf Peggj's face, my Feggj'a form." 

Which of these young ladies was foremost in Buma'a af- 
fection, it is not easy now to say, nor does it much signify. 
To both he wrote some of his best letters, and some of not 
his best verses. Allan Cunningham thinks that bo had 
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serious afiection for Misa Hamilton. The latest editor of 
his worts asserts that his heart was set on Miss Chalmers, 
Bod that she, long afterwards in her widowhood, told Thom- 
as Campbell, the poet, that Bums had made a proposal of 
marriage to her. However this may be, it is certain that 
■while both admitted him to friendship, neither encouraged 
his advancea. They were better " advised than to do so." 
Probably they knew too much of his past history and his 
I character to think of him as a husband. Both were soon 
after this time married to men more likely to make them 
happy than the erratic poet. When they turned a deaf 
ear to his addresses, he wrote : " My rhetoric seems to hav6'^ 

I lost all its eSect on the lovely half of mankind ; I have i 
seen the day — but that is a tale of other years. In my coft; ' 
Bciegce,-I-belieye that, my, heart. has feesn.ao often on fica 
that it has been vitrified!" Well perhaps for him if it 
bad been so, such small power had he to guide it. Just 
about the time when he found himself rejected, notwith- 
standing all his fine letters and hia verses, by the two 
young ladies on Devon banks, he met with an accident 
through the upsetting of a hackney-coaeh by a drunken 
driver. The fall left him with a bruised limb, which con- 
fined him to his room from the "Tth of December till the 
middle of February (1788). 

During those weeks he suffered much from low spirita, 
and the letters which he then wrote under the inflnence of 
that hypochondria and despondency contain some of the 
gloomiest bursts of discontent with himself and with the 
world, which he ever gave vent to either in prose or vereo. 

(He describes himself as the " sport, the miserable victJDi 
of rebellious pride, hypochondriac imagination, agonizing 
Bensibility, and Bedlam passions. I wish I were dead, but 
Vm no like to die. ... I fear I am something like aa- 
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done; but I hope for the best Come, stubborn PriAe 
and DDiihriDkiDg ResolutioD ; Hccompaay me throagh this 
to me miserable world ! I have a hundred times wished 
thkt one could resign life, as an ofiicer resigns a commis- 
sion; for I would not take in any poor wretch by aelting 
out. Idtely 1 was a sixpenny private, and, God knows, s 
miserable soldier enough ; now I march to the campugn, 
a starring cadet — a little more conspicuously wretched." 

But his late want of success on the banks of Devon, 
and bia consequent despondency, were alike dispelled from 
his thoughts by a new excitement Just at the time when 
he met with bis accident, he had made the acquaintanoa 
of a certain Mrs. M'LehoBC, and acquaintance all at once 
hecsme a violent attachment on both aides. This lady 
had been deserted by her husband, who had gone to the 
West Indies, leaving her in poverty and obscurity to bring 
ap two young hoys aa best she might. We are told that\ 
she was " of a somewhat voluptuous style of beauty, of j 
lirely and easy manuerB, of a poetical fabric of mind, with | 
some wit, and not too high a degree of refinement or deli- f 
cacy — exactly the kind of woman to fascinate Bums," 
Faicinated he certainly was. On the 30th December ho 
writes: "Almighty love still reigns and revels in my bos- 
om, and 1 am at this moment ready to hang myself for ft 
young Edinbut^h widow, who has wit and wisdom more 
murderously fatal than the assassinating stiletto of the Si- 
cilian bandit, or the poisoned arrow of the savage African." 
For sevenii months his visits to her house were frequent, 
his letters unremitting. The sentimental correspondence 
which they began, in which Bums addresses her aa Clarin- 
da, assuming to himself the name of Sylvander, has been 
published separately, and become notoriona. Though this 
correspondence may contain, as Lockhart says, " paaaagsa 
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of deep and noble feeling, wliicli no one but Borns could 
have penned," it cannot be d emed that it contdna, _manjr 
more of suoli fustian, such extravagant bombaat, as Burns 
or any man beyond twenty might well have been ashamed 
to write. One could wish thai for the poet'a *ate this 
correspond once had never been preserved. It ia so humil- 
iating to read this torrent of falsetto sentiment now, and 
to think that a man gifted like Burns should have poured 
it forth. How far his feelings towards Clarinda were 
sincere, or how far they were wrought up to amuse his va- 
cancy by playing at love-making, it is hard to say. Blend- 
ed with a profusion of forced oompltinents and unreal rapt^ 
mea, there are expressions in Burns's letters which one can- 
not but believe that he meant in earnest, at the moment 
when he wrote them. Clarinda, it would aeem, must have 
r^ardod Burns as a man wholly disengaged, and h&ye 
looked forward to the poaaihle removal of Mr. M'Lehose, 
and with bim of the obstacle to a union with Burns. How 
far he may have really shared the same hopes it ia impos- 
sible to say. We only know that he used again and again 
language of deepest devotion, vowing to "love Clarinda to 
death, through death, and for ever." 

While this correspondence between Sylvander and Cla- 
rinda was in its highest flight of rapture, Burns received, 
in January or Fehraary, 1788, newa from Manchline which 
greatly agitated him. His renewed intercourse with Jean \ 
Armour had resulted in consequences which again stirred I 
her father's indignation ; this time so powerfully, that he i 
turned his daughter to the door. Bums provided a shel- J 
ter for her under the roof of a friend ; but for a time he 
does not seem to have thought of doing more than this, i 
Whether he regarded the original private marri(^ as en- I 
tiielf dissolved, and looked on himself as an unmarried j 
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man, does doi quito appear. Anyhow, he and Claiinda, 
who know all that had passed with regard to Jean Armour, 
■I'cm to have then thought that enough had been done 
for the Bccmingly dificarded Mauchltnc damsel, and to have 
carriud on their correspondence as rapturously as ever for 
fully another six weeks, until the 21st of March (1788). 
On that day Sylvandcr wrot£ to Clarinda a final letter, 
pledging himself to everlasting love, and following it by a 
copy of voraoB beginning — 

" Fiur empress of the poet'B soul," 



e time with a pair of wine-glasses 
n Edinburgh, 



prescntjng her at the 

as a parting gift. 

On the 24th of March, he turned his back o 
haA never returned to it for more thau a day's 

Before leaving town, however, he had arranged tiree 
pieces of busineaa, all bearing closely on his future life. 
First, he had secured for himself an appointment in the 
Excise through the kindness of " Lang Sandy Wood," the 
Bui^eon who attended him when laid up with a bruised 
limb, and who bad interceded with Mr. Graham of Fintray, 
the cbief of the Excise Board, on Eurns's behalf. When 
he received his appointment, be wrote to Miss Chalmers, 
" I have chosen this, ray dear friend, after mature delibera- 
tion. The question is not at what door of fortune's palace 
shdl we enter in, but what doors does she open for us, I 
was not likely to get anything to do. I got this witbout 
hanging-on, or mortifying solicitation; it ia immediate 
bread, and though poor in comparison of the last eighteen 
months of my existence, 'tis luxury in comparison of nil 
_ life." 

Next, he had concluded a bargain with Mr. Miller of 
Dttlswinton, to lease bis farm of EUisland, on which he 
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had long set bis heart, and to which he had paid aevoral 
visits ID order to iDBpcct iL 

Last];, he had at last obtained a basincsa aettlement 
with Creech regarding the Second Edition of his Poems. 
Before this was effected, Barns had more than once Ic 
his temper, and let Creech know hia mind. Various i 
counts have been given of the profiu that now accrued to 
Burns from the whole transaction. We cannot be far 
wrong in taking the estimate at which Dr. Chambers ar- 
rived, for on such a matter he could speak with authority. 
He sets down the poet's profits at as nearly as possible 
500^. Of this sum Bums gave 180^. to hia brother Gil- 
bert, who was now in pecuniary trouble. " I give myself 
no urs OD this," he writes, "for it was mere selfishness 
on my part ; I was conscious that the wrong scale of the 
balance was pretty heavily charged, and I thought that 
throwing a little filial piety and fraternal affection into the 
scale in my favour, might help to smooth matters at the 
grand reckoning." This money was understood by the 
family to be the provision due from Robert on behalf of 
bis mother, the support of whom be was, now that he was 
setting op for himself, about to throw on his yonoger 
brother. Chambers seems to reckon that as another 120/. 
must have been spent by Burns on his tours, his accident, 
aod hia sojourn in Edinburgh since October, ho could not 
have more than 200/. over, with which to set up at EUia- 
land. We see in what terms Burns bad written to Cla- 
rinda on the 21st of March. On his leaving Edinburgh 
and returning to Ayrshire, he married Jean Armour, and 
forthwith acknowledged her in letters as his wife. This 
was in April, though it was not till August that be and 
Jean appeared before the Kirk-Session, and were formally 
recognized as man and wife by the ChurcL 
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^V*hi!tlwr. LQ utin^ this step, Borna thooght that he «m 
cuTytii){ uut ft legiO, as nell as a moral, obligation, w<: 
know not. The iDterpnten of tlie law now assert that 
thfl origitinl nuim^^p in 1T86 had never been, dissolved, 
And that lli« iliistniL-tioa of the pn>mi:»ory lines, and the 
U'mjMmry di«o«ai»rnt of him by Jean and her family, 
ouuld uot iu lUkv may invalidate it. Indeed, after all that 
hkil hA[i[H-ni.-d, (ur Bums to have deserted Jt:an, and mar- 
rliKl Miuthur, ovcu if he leg'illy could have done so, would 
havu bvuii tbo baiwat inddelity. Amid all his other errwa 
ttud iii<.'oiisutcni:io« — and no donbt there were enough of 
thvw^-wi! i-auDut but be glad for the sake of his good 
UURio thnt he nuw ueted the part of an honest man, and 
did what ho could tn rvpair the macli suffering and shame 
h« had brought on his frail but ftuthful Jean. 

A* to the nwtons which determined Bums to many 
Junii Armour, and not another, this is the accouBt be hiii<- 
H>ir givoa wlii<n writing to Mrs. Dunlop, one of his most 
truntod correspondents, to whom he spoke out hia real 
hoart in a simpler, more natural way, than was usual with 
him ill lettor-writing : 

" You ore right that a bachelor state would bare ensured 
me more friends ; but, from a cause you will easily gaeas, 
oonscioos peace in the enjoyment of my own mind, and 
unmistmsting confidence in approaching my Ood, would 
seldom have been of the number. I found a once much- 
loved, and still much-loved, female, literally and truly cast 
out to the mercy of the naked elements ; but I enabled 
her to purchase a shelter; — there is no sporting with a 
fellow -creature's happiness or misery. The most placid 
^uud-nature and sweetness of disposition ; a warm heart, 
Uriitefully devoted with all its powers to love me ; vigoroua 
faiHilth and sprightly cheerfulness, set oS to the best adr 
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vantage by a more than commonly handsome figure : these, 
I think, in a woman may make a good wife, thougli ahe 
should never have read a page but the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, nor have danced in a brighter 
assembly than a penny pay wedding." 

To Misa Chalmers he says: 

" I have married my Jean. I had a long and mnch- 
loved feliow-creature's happiness or misery in my determi- 
nation, and I durst not trifle with so important a deposit, 
nor have I any cause to repent it If I have not got polite 
tittle-tattle, modish manners, and fashionable dress, I am not 
sickened and disquieted with the multiform curse of board- 
ing-school affectation ; and I have got the handsomest fig- 
ure, the sweetest temper, the soundest constitution, and the 
kindest heart in the country. ... A certain late publica- 
tion of Scots poems she has perused very devoutly, and all 
the ballads in the country, as she has the finest wood-note 
wild 1 ever heard." 

There have been many comments on this turning-point 
in Bums's life. Some have given him high praise for it, 
as though he had done a heroic thing in voluntarily sac- 
rificing himself, when it might have been open to him to 
form a much higher connexion. But all such praise seems 
entirely thrown away. It was not, as it appears, open to 
bim to form any other marriage legally ; certainly it was 
not open to him morally. The remark of Lockhart is en- 
tirely true, that, "had he heritated to make her hia wife, 
whom he loved, and who was the mother of his children, 
be must have sunk into the callousness of a mffian." 
Iiockbart need hardly have added, " or into that misery of 
miseries, the remorse of a poet," 

But even had law and morality allowed him to pass by 
Jean — which they did not — would it have been well for 
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BariM, if h< had Miaght, u one of his biographers regrets 
Uuit be bad not done, a wife among Udiea of higher raak 
and mnre refined mannen ! That be could ^preciate wfaal 
theae things implj, m evident from hia ova confession ia 
looking back on hii introdaction to what i> called socie- 
ty :" A refined and accomptiabed woman wan a being alto- 
gether new U> me, and of which I bad formed a very inade- 
quate idea." It requires bat little knowledge of the world 
and its ways to sec the folly of all aach regrets. Great 
disparity of condition in marriage seldom answers. And 
in the case of a wayward, moody man, with the pride, the 
poverty, and the irregularities of Boms, and the drudging 
toil which mast needs await hia wife, it is easy to see what 
misery Kach a marriage would bare stored op for both. 
As it was, the marriage he made was, to put it at the low- 
est, one of tbo mo«t prudent acts of bis life. Jean proTed 
to be all, and indeed more than all, be anticipates in the 
letters above given. During the eight years of their mar- 
ried life, according to all testimony, she did her part as a 
wife and mother with the most patient and placid fidelity, 
and bore the trials which her husband's irregular habits en- 
tailed on her, with the utmost long-suffering. And after 
his death, during her long widowhood, she revered bis 
memory, and did her utmost to maintain the honour of 

With bis marriage to his Ayrshire wife, Bums had bid 
farewell to Edinburgh, and to whatever high hopes it may 
have at any time kindled within hini, and bad returned to 
■ condition somewhat nearer to that in which he was bom. 
With what feelings did he pass from this brilliant inter- 
IndA, and turn the comer which led hira back to the dreary 
toad of comraonplaco dmdgery, which be hoped to have 
Mcapedt There can be little doubt that his feelings were 
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thosn of bitter disappointment There had been, it is said, 
a TQarked contrast between the reception he had met with 
during his first and second winters in Edinbnrgb. As 
Allan Cunningham eays, " On his first appearance the 
doors of the nobility opened spontaneously, ' on golden 
hinges taming,' and he ate spiced meats and drank rare 
wines, interchanging nods and smiles with high dnkes and 
mighty earls. A colder reception awaited his second com- 
ing. The doors of lords and ladies opened with a tardy 
conrtesy ; he was receired with a cold and measured Htate- 
linesa, was seldom requested to stop, scldomer to repeat 
his visit; and one of his companions used to relate with 
what indignant feeling the poet recounted his fruitless 
calls and his ancordial receptions in the good town of Ed- 
inburgh, . , . He went to Edinburgh strong in the belief 
that genius such as his would raise him in society ; he re- 
turned not without a soumesa of spirit and a bitterness of 
feeling." 

When he did give vent to his bitterness, it was not into 
man's, bnt into woman's sympathetic ear that he poured 
his complaint. It is thus he writes, some time after set- 
tling at EUisland, to Mrs. Dunlop, showing how fresh was 
still the wound within, " When I skulk into a comer 
lest the rattling equipage of some gaping blockhead should 
mangle me in the mire, I am tempted to exclaim, ' What 
merits has he had, or what demerit have I had, in some 
previous state of existence, that he is ushered into this 
state of being with the sceptre of rule, and the keys of 
riches in his puny fist, and I am kicked into the world, 
the sport of folly, or the victim of pride ! . , . Often as 
I have glided with humble stealth through the pomp of 
Princes Street, it has suggested itself to me, as an im- 
provement on the present human figure, that a man, in 
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proportion to hU own conceit of his own consequence in 
the world, coald have poshed ont the longitude of hu 
common uze, &» a taail pushes ont his liomH, or as we 
draw oot s prospect-glasa.' " 

Thb is a feeliog which Bums has ntt«red in many a 
form of prose and venc, bot which probably never pos- 
Kcwed him more bitterly than when he retired from Bdin- 
bur^^li. Many persons in auch circnmatances may have felt 
thought* of this kind pass over thcra for a moment. But 
they have felt ashamed of them as they rose, and have at 
onoo put them by. Bums no doubt had a severer trial in 
tliia way than most, but he never could overcome it, never 
cfiued to chafe at that inequality of conditions which is 
BO ■trong'Iy fixed in the syittcm in which we find ourselves. 

It was natural that he should have felt some bitterness 
Ht the changed countenance which Edinburgh society 
turned on him, and it is easy to be sarcastic on the upper 
ranks of that day for turning it : but were they really so 
much to blame J There are many cases under the present 
order of things, in which we are constrained to say, " It 
mnst needs be that oSances come." Taking men and 
things as they are, could it well have been otherwise! 

Fmi, the novelty of Burns's advent bad worn off by his 
second winter in Edinbui^h, and, though it may be a 
weakness, novelty always counts for something in human 
affairs. Then, again, the quiet, decorous men of Blair's 
circle knew more of Burns's ways and doings than at first-, 
and what they came to know was not likely to increase 
tboir desire for intimacy with bira. It was, it seems, ni:>- 
torious that Burns kept that formidable memorandum- 
book already alluded to, in which ho was supposed to 
sketch with unsparing band, "stem likenesses" of his 
friends and benefactors. Bo little of a secret did he make 
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tii this, that we are told he sometimes allowed a visitor to 
have a look at tbe figures tvhicli he Eiad sketched in his 
portrait-galJerj. The knowledge that such a hook existed 
was not likely Co make Blair and his friends more desirous 
of his society. 

Assin, the festivitteH at the Grochallan Club and other 
Buch haunts, the bnbits he there indulged in, and the as- 
soeiates with whom he consorted, these wore well known. 
And it was not possible that either the ways, the conver- 
sation, or the cronies of the Grochallan Club could be wel- 
comed in quieter and more polished circles. Men of the 
Ainslie and Nicol stamp would hardly have been quite in 
place there. 

Again — what is much to the honour of Bums — he nev- 
er, in the highest access of his fame, abated a jot of his 
intimacy and friendship towards the men of bis own rank, 
with whom he had been associated in his days of obscu- 
rity. These were tradesmen, farmers, and peasants. The 
thought of them, their sentiments, their prejudices and 
habits, if it had been possible, their very persons, he would 
have taken with bira, without disguise or apology, into the 
highest cireks of rank or of literatore. But this might 
Dot be. It was impossible that Bums could take Mauch- 
liiie with its belles, its Poosie-Nansies and its Souter John- 
nies, bodily into the library of Dr. Blair or the drawing- 
room of Gordon Castle. 

A man, to whom it is open, must make his choice; but 
he caunot live at once in two difEerent and widely snndered 
orders of society. To no one ia it given, not even to men 
of genius great as that of Burns, for himself and his fam- 
ily entirely to overleap the barriers with which custom and 
the world have hedged us in, and to weld the extremes of 
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society into one. I'o the specalative as well as to the 
practically hamane man, the great inequality in human 
conditions presenta, no douht, a perplexing problem. A 
little less worldly pride, and a little more Christian wisdom 
and htunility, would probably have helped Bums to solve 
it better than he did. But besides the social grievance, 
which though impalpable is very real, Bunia had another 
more material and tangible. The great whom ho had met 
in Edinbnrgb, whose castles he had visited in the country, 
might have done something to raise him at once above 
poverty and toil, and they did little or noUiing. They 
tiad, indeed, subscribed liberally for bis Second Edition, and 
they had got him a ganger's post, with fifty or sixty pounds 
a year — tliat was all. What more coald they, ougbt they 
to have done! To have obtained him an office in some 
one of the higher professions was not to be thought of, 
for a man cannot easily, at the age of eight-and-twenty, 
change his whole line and adapt himself to an entirely 
new employment. The one thing they might have com- 
bined to do, vaa to have compelled Dundas, or some other 
■of ttie men then in power, to grant Burns a pension from 
the public purse. That was the day of pensions, and bun- 
■dreda with no claim to compare with Bnms's were then 
on the pension list : 300^ a year would have sufficed to 
place him in comfort and independence; and could public 
money have been better spent! But though the most rig- 
id economist might not have objected, would Bums have 
accepted such a benefaction, had it been offered f And if 
he had accepted it, would he not have chafed under the 
obligation, more even than he did in the absence of it! 
Such questions as these cannot but arise, as often as we 
think over the fate of Burns, and aak ourselves if nothing 
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coald have been done to avert it. Thongli natural, they 
are vain. Things hold on their own course to their inev- 
itable issues, and Bums left Edinburgh, and set his face 
first towards Ayrshire, then to Nithsdale, a saddened and 
embittered man. 



LiriC IT SLLIBLAND. 

" Mu- IIiiunh, yini liave mwlo « poet's not a farmer's 
HllDUm." NiK'li vtwt tKo nmitrk of Allan Cunningham's 
filllitir, Iniiil-alBWun) tu the laird of Culawinton, when the 
(iDUt Ini'iiml from lh« low-lying and fertile farm of Fore- 
girtli, wliioh I'lmniiigliam bad rouommended to him, and 
iMliwttid fur hill f\itiire liome iho farm of Eilisland, He 
wan Ubfii liy tlm IxiautiCiiI niluutiou and €ne romantic out- 
liiub ill ll|u |iiiiiruHl of Hi'viirnl funus on the Dalswinton 
iiatatu wlildh wmii iu tii« ii|>tioa. EUlisland lies on the 
wuatiirii Imilk of thii Uivor Nitti, about six milca above 
Plllilfritw, I^iokiiig from tilli&land eastward across the 
vivur, "a puna airuaui running thi^ro over the purest grar- 
bI," you nee tlio riuh holm* nnd noble woods of Dalswin- 
ton. Daluwinlon ii uii anolvnt historic place, which has 
pvm wllUin rmtordud memory more than once changed its 
ItmiiHion-Koiise and its [tropriotor. To the west the eye 
falls oil the hills of X)unsoore, and looking northward ap 
ihu Nith, the view \» bounded by the heights that shut in 
tlia river towartln Drumlanrig, and by the high conical hill 
of Uorsinoon, at the base of which the infant stream alips 
from the ahiro of Ayr into that of Dumfries. The fami- 
■teadlng of KlUalnnd stands ttut a few yards to the west of 
the Nilh. Immediately undornoath there is a red scaur of 
nonkiduralile lioiglit, overhanging the stream, and the rest 
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at the batik is covered with broom, through which winds & 
greeaswari] path, wbitber Buros nsed to retire to meditate 
hia 80Pgs. The farm extendw to upwards of a hundred 
acres, part holm, part croft-land, of which the former yield- 
ed good wheat, the latter oats and potatoes. The lease 
was for nineteen years, and the rent fifty pounds for the 
first three years ; seventy for the rest of the tack, Tha 
laird of Dalawinton, while Bums leased Ellisland, was Mr. 
Patrick Millar, not an ordinary laird, but one well known 
in his day for his scientific discoveries. There was no 
proper farm-houae or offices on the farm — it was part ut 
the bai^ain that Burns should build these for himself. The 
want of a house made it impossible for him to settle at 
once on his farm. His hai^in for it had been concluded 
early In March (1788); but it was not till the 13th of 
June that he went to reside at Ellisland. In the interval 
between these two dates he went to Ayrshire, and com 
pleted privately, as we have seen, the marriage, the long 
[Kistpouemcnt of whicli had caused him so much disquicL 
With however great disappointment and chagrin he may 
have left Edinburgh, the sense that he had now done tli« 
thing that was right, and had the prospect of a settled life 
before him, gave him for a time a peace and even gladness 
of heart, to which he had for long been a stranger. We 
can, therefore, well believe what ho tells us, that, when he 
had left Edinbui^h, he journeyed towards Mauchline with 
aa much gaiety of heart " as a May-frog, leaping across the 
newly-harrowed ridge, enjoying the fragrance of the re- 
freshed earth after the long-expected shower," Of what 
may be called the poet's marriage settlement, we have the 
following details from Allan Cunningham : 

"His marriage reconciled the poet to his wife's kin- 
dred: there was no wedding portion. Arrooor was ■ 
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respectable man, but not opulent He gave his daughter 
gome smitll ntorc of plcniabing; and, exerting his skill as a 
tuaeoD, wrought hia already eminent son-in-law a hand- 
some pnnch-bowl in Inverary marble, which Burns lived to 
fill often, to the great pleasure both of himself and hia 
friends. . . . Mrs. Dunlop bethought herself of EUisland, 
and gave a beautiful heifer ; another friend contributed a 
plongh. The young couple, from love to their native 
county, ordered their furniture from a wright in Maach- 
linc; the farm -servants, male and female, were hired in 
A3rrBhirc, a matter of questionable prudence, for the mode 
of cultivation is difierent from tlist of the west, and the 
cold, humid bottom of Mossgicl bears no resemblance to 
the warm and stony loam of Eliisland." 

When on the 13th June he went to live on his farm, he 
had, as there was no proper dwei ling-house on it, to leave 
Jean and her one surviving child behind him at Mauch- 
line, and himself to seek shelter in a mere hovel on the 
skirts of the farm. " I remember the house well," says 
Cunningham, " the floor of clay, the rafters japanned with 
soot, the smoke from a hearth-fire streamed thickly out 
at door and window, while the sunshine which stm^lod. 
in at those apertures produced a sort of twilight." Burns 
thus writes to Mrs. Dunlop, "A sohtary inmate of an old 
smoky spence, far from every object I love or by whom 
I am beloved ; nor any acquaintance older than yesterday, 
except Jenny Geddes, the old mare I ride on, while uncouth 
cares and novel plans hourly insult my awkward ignorance 
and bashful inexperience." It takes a more even, better- I 
ordered spirit than Bnms's to stand such solitude, Hia ■ 
heart, during those first weeks at Eliisland, entirely sank 
within him, and he^s«^ all men and life coloured by 14s„ 
own despondency. This is the entry in his commonplace 
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book on the first Sunday lie spent alone at Eilisland; — "I 
am sueh a coward in life, so tired of the service, that I 
wonld almost at any time, with Milton's Adam, ' gladly 
lay me in my mother's lap, and be at peace.' But a wife 
and children bind me to struggle with the stream, till 
Bome Budden eqnall shall overset the silly vessel, or in the 
listless return of years its own crazinesa reduce it to 

The discomfort of his dwelling-place made him not 

only discontented with his lot, but also with the people 

amongst whom he found himself. " I am here," he writes, 

I " on my farm ; hut for all the pleasurable part of life called 

I social commanication, I am at the very elbow of exist- 

I ence. The^qulythiogs to be found in perfection in IJji&i 

[^j:ountry_are_Bti3pidity_ahd canTing. ... As for the Muses, I 

they have as much idea of a rhinoceros as a poet." 

When he was not in Ayrshire in bodily presence, he 
was there in spirit It was at such a time that, looking^ 
up to the hills that divide Nithsdale from Ayrshire, he 
breathed to bis wife that moat natural and beantifnl of all 
his love- lyrics — 

" Of a' tbe sirtB the wind ooa blaw 
I doarlj like tbe vrcst. 
For there the bonnie laeaie lives, 
The loBsic I lo'a b«at," 

His disparagement of Nithsdale people, Allan Cunning- 
ham, himself a Dumfriesshire man, naturally resents, and 
accounts for it by supposing that the sooty hovel had in- 
fected his whole mental atmosphere. "The Maxwells, the 
Kirkpatricks, and Dalzells," exclaims honest Allan, " were 
fit companions for any man in Scotland, and they were 
almost his neighbours ; Riddell of Friars Carse, an accom- 
plished antiquarian, lived almost next door; and Jean 
6* 
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Lindsay and her husband, Patrick Millar, the I&ird of 
DalEviinton, were no ordinary peoi>le. The former, beaa> 
tifnl, jtceomplished, a writer of easy and graceful venes, 
with a natural dignity of manners which became her 
station ; the latter tin improver and inventor, the first who 
upplicd steam to the purposes of naiigation." But Bums's 
liasty jndgments of men and things, the result of moment- 
ary fooling, are not to be too literally construed. 

Ue soon found that there was enough of socnality 
among all ranks of Dnmfriesshire people, from the laird 
to the cotter, indeed, more than was good for himself. 
Yet, however much he may have complained, when writ- 
ing letters to his correspondents oF an evening, he was t<M 
manly to go moping about all day long when there was 
work to be dona IIo was, moreover, nerved to the task 
by tl)e thought that he was preparing the home that was 
to shelter his wife and children. On the laying of the 
fonndation-stone of hia future house, he took off his hat 
and asked a blessing on it, " Did he ever pnt his own 
hand to the work V was asked of one of the men engaged 
in it, "Ay, that he did, mony a time," was the answer; 
" if he saw ns like to be beat wi' a big stane. he wonld 
cry, 'Bide a wee,' and come rinning. We soon found ont 
when be pnt to his h»)d, be beat a' I ever met for a door 
lift." 

During his first harvest, thongh the weather was nn- 
Favourable, and the crop a poor one, we find Bnms speak- 
JTig in his letters of being industriously employed, and 
binding every day after the reapers. But Allan Cunning- 
ham's father, who had every opportunity of observing, 
used to allege that Bums seemed to him like a restless 
and unsettled man. " He was ever on the move, on foot 
or on horseback. In the course of a single day he might 
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be Been holding the plough, angling in the river, saan- 
tering, with bis hands behind liis back, on the banks, 
looking at the running water, of which ho was very fond, 
walking round his buildings or over his fields; and if yon 
lost aight of him for an hour, perhaps you might see him 
returning from Friars Carae, or sparring his horse through 
the hills to spend an evening in some distant place with 
such friends as chanco threw in his way." Before his 
now house was ready, he had many a long ride to &nd 
fro through the Cumnock hills to Maucbline, to visit Jean, 
and to return. It was not til! the first week of Decem- 
ber, 1788, that his lonely bachelor life came to an end, 
and that he was able to bring his wife and household to 
N'ithsdale. Even then the house at Ellisland was not 
ready for his reception, and he and his family had to put 
up for a time in a neighbouring farm-house called the Isle. 
They brought with them two farm-lads from Ayrshire, 
and a servant lass called Elizabeth Smith, who was alive 
in 1851, and gave Chambers many details of the poet's 
way of life at Ellisland. Among these she told him that 
her father was so concerned about her moral welfare that, 
before dlowing her to go, he made Burns promise to keep 
a strict watch over her behaviour, and to exercise her duly 
in the Shorter Catechism ; and that both of these promises 
he faithfully fulfilled. 

The advent of hia wife and his child in the dark days 
of the year kept dulness aloof, and made him meet the 
coming of the new year {1780) with more cheerful hopes 
and calmer spirits than he had known for long. Alas, 
that theso were doomed to be so ahortrUved 1 

On New-Year's morning, 1789, his brother Gilbert thus 
affectionately writes to the poet : " Dear Brother, — I have 
just finished my New-Year's Day breakfast in the nsnal 
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fo™' ^'^"^'' natura'ly makee me call to mind the days of 
them^-'" ^^''^ ^""^ ^''^ Bociety in which we used to begin 
, ' "'^ ^h^n I look at our family vicisaitudea, ' through 
^ ark postern of time long elapsed,' I cannot help re- 
'"g to you, my dear brother, how good the God of 
Beaflons k, t^ ^^ ^^^^ ^j^^^^ however some clouds may seem 
ower over the portion of time before us, we have great 
rewon to hope that all will turn out well." On the same 
New- Year's Day Bums addressed to Mrs. Dunlop a letter, 
wUiob, though it has been often quoted, is too pleasing to 
be omitted here. " I own myself so little a Presbyterian, 
that 1 approve set times and seasons of more than ordinary 
acta of devotion for breaking in on that habituated routine 
of life and thought, which is so apt to reduce our os:istence 
to a kind of instinct, or even sometimes, and with some 
minds, to a state very little superior to mere machinery. 
This day — the first Sunday of May — a breezy, blue-skied 
noon some time about the beginning, and a hoaty morning 
and calm sunny day about the end, of autumn — these, time 
out of mind, have been with me a kind of holiday. . , . 
We know nothing, or next to nothing, of the substance or 
structure of our souls, so cannot account for those seeming 
caprices in them, that we should be particularly pleased 
with this thing, or struck with that, which on miuds of a 
different cast makes no extraordinary impression. I have 
some favourite flowers in spring, among which are the 
mountain-daisy, the harebell, the fox-glove, the wild-brier 
rose, the budding birch, and the hoary hawthorn, that 1 
'iew and hang over with particular delight, I never hear 
tbe loud, solitary whistle of the curlew in a summer noon, 
op the wild, mixing cadence of a troop of gray plovers in 
an autumnal morning, without feeling an elevation of soul 
like the enthusiasm of devotion or poetry. TcU me, my 
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dear friend, to what can tins b^'pffing! Are we a piece 
of machinery, which, like the !^1jaE- iarp, passive, takes 
tbe impression of the passing accfdebt? .-*0r do these 
workings argue something within us abtJVe Jlie._ trodden 
clod ? I own myself partial to such proofs oT-l^se "awful 
and important realities — a God that made all iKngS*— ,_ 
man's immaterial and immortal nature — and a world-" pt-" 
weal or woe beyond death and the grave !" " . 

On reading this beautiful and suggestive letter, an orni- 
thologist remarked that Burns had made a mistake in a 
fact of natural history. It is not the ' gray plover,' but 
the golden, whose musie is heard on tbe moors in autumn. 
The gray plover, our accurate observer remarks, is a win- 
ter shore bird, found only at that season and In that hab- 
itat, in tbie country. 

It was not till about the middle of 1789 that the farm- 
house of EUisland was finished, and tbat he and his family, 
leaving the Isle, went to live in it. When all was ready, 
Bums bade his servant, Betty Smith, take a bowl of salt, 
and place the Family Bible on the top of it, and, bearing 
these, walk first into the new house and possess it. He 
himself, with bis wife on his arm, followed Betty and the 
Bible and the salt, and so they entered their new abode. 
Bums delighted to keep up old-world freiU or usages lite 
this. It was cither on this occasion, or on his bringing 
Mrs, Bums to the Isle, that he held a house-heating men- 
tioned by Allan Cunningham, to which all the neighbour- 
hood gathered, and drank, " Luck to the roof-tree of the 
house of Burns !" The farmers and the well-to-do peo- 
ple welcomed him gladly, and were proud tbat such a 
man bad corae to be a dweller in their vale. Yet the 
ruder coantry lads and the lower peasantry, we are told, 
looked on him not without dread, " lest be should pickle 
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and preserre them in saMipUfr soi^." "Once at a penny 
vfed'Jing, when on^.cfiirift-VUd yonng tads quatreiled, and 
were about tt> G^t^-Earai rose np aad said, 'Sit down 

and :\Vr M^ I'D hang yon np like potato-bogles ii 

MOg *(«lfcjwV.' They ceased, and aat down aa if their 
n^Mfa'iU been bleeding." 
■t.\ *rne house which had cost Bums so mncfa toil in boild- 
•ing, and which he did not enter till aboat the middle of 
the yisar 1789, was a humble enough abode. Only a laige 
kitchen, in which the whole family, master and servants, 
took their meals together, a room to hold two beds, a 
cloKt to bold one, and a garret, coom-ceiled, for the fe- 
male aenanta, this made the whole dwelling-house. " One 
of the windows looked southward down the holms; an- 
other opened on the river; and the bouse stood so near 
the lofty bank, that its afternoon shadow fell across the 
Htroum, on the opposite fields. The garden or kail-yard 
wan a little way from the hoiise. A pretty footpath led 
iouthward along the river side, another ran northward, af- 
fording fine views of the Nith, the woods of Friars Carse, 
and the grounds of DaI«winton. Hulf-way down the 
•tocp declivity, a fine clear cool spring supplied water to 
Iha household." Such was the first home which Bams 
fonnd for himself and his wife, and the best they were 
t!ver destined to find. The months spent in the Isle, and 
the few that followed the settlement at Ellisland, were 
Htnong the happiest of his life. Besides trying his best 
to Bot himself to farm .industry, he was otherwise bent on 
wiill-doing. He had, soon after his arrival in EUisland, 
rtturtod a parish library, both for his own use and to 
■[iroad a love of literature among his neighbours, the 
|iiirtii)nurs and peasants of Dnnscore. When he first took 
tl)i li'iiiMi at EUisland, ho used every evening when he was 
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at home, to gather hla household for fHmily worship, and, 
gfter the old Scottish custom, himself to offer up praytr 
in bh own words. He was regular, if not constant, in hie 
attendance at the parish church of Dunscore, in which a 
worthy minister, Mr, Eirkpatrick, officiated, whom he re- 
spected for his character, though he sometimes demurred 
to what seemed to him the too great etenuiQBs of his 
doctrine. 

Burns and his wife had not been long settled in their 
newly-built farm-house, when prudence induced him to 
ask that ho might be appointed Excise officer in the dis- 
trict in which he lived. This request Mr. Graham of 
Fintray, who had placed his name on the Excise list before 
he left Edinburgh, at once granted. Tbe reasons that im- 
pelled Bums to this step were the increase of his family 
by the birth of a son in August, 1789, and the prospect 
that his second year's harvest would be a failure like the 
first He often repeats that it was solely to make pro- 
vision for his increasing family that he submitted to the 
degradation of — 

" Searching Huld wives' barrels — 
Och, bon I the da; I 

TbBt clart; barm should Blain m? laurels, 
But — what 'ill je say ? 

Theae movin things, ca'd wives and weans, 

Wad move the verj hearts o' stiinea." 

That he felt keenly the slur that attached to the name 
of ganger is certain, hut it is honourable to him that he 
resolved bravely to endure it for the sake of his family. 

" I know not," he writes, "how the word exciseman, or 
tlie still more opprobrious ganger, will sound in your ears. 
I, too, have seen the day when my auditory nerves woukl 
have felt very delicately on this subject; but a wife asd 
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children are tbinga nbich have a wooderful power in 
blunting this kind of setisatioDs. Fifty pounds a jeai 
for life, and n provision for nidons and orphans, you will 
allow, is uo bad settlement for a poet" 

In announcing to Dr. Blacklock his new employment, 
ho says — 

" But what d'jc think, mj tnist/ fier, 
I'm turned a gauger — Peace be here I 
ParnasainD quuans, I fear, I fear, 

Ye'Unawttiadainmel 
And then m; fifly pounds a year 
Will little gain me. 

" Ye ken, jo ken 
That strong neeesBil; supreme ia 

I hae n wife uid twa wee laddies, 

Thoy maun hm bnxie and brats o' duddies; 

Ye ken jaursela my heart right proud is, 

I need na vaunt. 
But ril aned besoms, thraw saugh woodiee. 

Before they want." 

Hb woold cut brooms Hnd twist willow-ropes before his 
children should want. But perhaps, as the latest editor of 
Bums'a poems observes, his be«t saying on the subject of 
the excisemanship was that word to Lady Glencaim, the 
mother of his patron, " I would mnch rather have it said 
that my profession borrowed credit from me, than that I 
borrowed it from my profession." 

In these words we see something of the bitterness about 
hie new emplo}Tncnt, which often escaped from him, both 
in prose and verse. Nevertheless, having undertaken it, 
he set bis face honestly to the work. He had to survey 
ten parishes, covering a tract of not less than fifty miles 
each way, and requiring him to ride two hundred miles 
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a week. Smnggling waa tben common throughout Soot- 
land, both in the shape of brewing and of selling beer 
and whiskey without liccDue. Burns took a serious ;et 
humane view of his duty. To the regular smu^ler ho is 
said to have been severe ; to the country folk, farmere or 
cotters, who sometimes transgressed, be tompered justice 
with mercy. Many stories are told of hia leniency to 
these last At ThornhiU, on a fair day, he was seen to 
call at the door of a poor woman who for the day waa 
doing a little illicit bnsiness on her own account. A nod 
and a movement of the forefinger brought the woman to 
the doorway, "Kate, are you mad! Don't you know 
that the supervisor and I will be in upon you in forty 
minutes V Burns at once disappeared among the crowd, 
and the poor woman was saved a heavy fine. Another 
day the poet and a brother ganger entered a widow's 
house at Dunscore and seized a quantity of smuggled to- 
bacco. " Jenny," said Bums, " I expected this would be 
the upshot. Here, Lewara, take note of the number of 
rolls as I count them. Now, Jock, did yon ever hear an 
aiUd wife numbering her threads before check-reels were 
invented? Thon's ane, and thon's no ane, and thou'a ane 
a'out — listen." As he handed out the rolls, and num- 
bered them, old-wife fashion, he dropped every other roll 
into Jenny's lap. Lewara took the desired note with be- 
coming gravity, and saw as though he saw not. Again, 
a woman who had been brewing, on seeing Bums coming 
with another exciaeman, slipped out by the back door, 
leaving a servant and a little girl in the house. "Has 
there been ony brewing for the fair here the day!" "0 
no, sir, we hae nae licence for that," answered the serv- 
Ant miud. "That's no true," exclaimed the child; "the 
muckle black lost is fou' o' the bottles o' yill that my 
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aither sat up a' nicht brewing for the fair." ..." We an.- 
in a hurry just now," said Bums, "but when we return 
from the fuir, we'll examine the mackle blaok ki»t." In 
acts like these, and in many another anecdote that might be 
giren, is acea the genaine human-licartedness of the maa, 
in strange contrast with the bitterneuea nhieh so often 
find vent in his letters. Ultimately, as we shall see, tha 
exciseman's work told heavily against his farming, Us 
|)oatry, and his habits of life. But it was some time be- 
fore this became apparent. The solitary rides through 
the moors and dales that border Nithsdale gave bim op- 
portunities, if not for composing long poems, at any rate 
for crooning over those short songs in which mainly his 
genius now found vent "The visits of the muses to me," 
he writes, "and I believe to most of their acquaintance, 
like the visits of good angels, are short and far between ; 
but I meet them now and then as I jog through the hills 
of Nithsdale, just as I used to do on the banks of Ayr." 

Take as a sample some of the varying moods he passed 
tiiroagh in the summer and autumn of 1789. In tho 
Hay-time of that year an incident occurs, which the poet 
thus describes : — " One morning lately, as I was out pret- 
ty early in the fields, sowing some grass-seeds, I heard the 
burst of a shot from a neighbouring plantation, and pres- 
ently a poor little wounded hare came hirpling by mc. 
You will guess my indignation at the inhuman fellow who 
conld shoot a hare at this season, when all of them have 
young ones. Indeed, there is something in the businesB of 
destroying, for our sport, individnals in the animal crea- 
tion that do not injure us materially, which I could nerer 
reconcile to my ideas of virtue." The lad who fired the 
shot and roused the poet's indignation, was the son of n 
neighbouring farmer. Burns cursed him, and, being near 
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the Nith at the time, threatened to throw hito into tne 
river. He fonTid, however, a more innocent vent for his 
feelings in the following lines : 

"InhiunaD man ! CTJrse on thy barbaroua Bit, 

And blas«!d be thy murder-ximhig eye 1 

Hay nercr pily Bootbe thee iHib a sigh, 

Nor ever plOTBore glad thy ornel heart I 

" Qo live, poor wanderer of the wood and field, 

The bitter little that of life romaiuB : 

No more the thickeniQg brakes and verdant pl^QS 

To thee shall home, or food, or paatimo yield. 

"Seek, mangled wreteh, some place of wonted rest, 
No more of rest, but now thy dying bed I 
The sheltering rushes whistling o'er thy hewl, 
' Tbe cold earth with thy bloody boBom prcsl. 

"Perhaps a mother's anguish adda its woe; 
The playful pair crowd fondly by thy side ; 
Ah I helpless nurslings, who will now provide 
That life a mother only can bestow 1 

"Oft as by winding Kith, I, mustng, wait 
Tbe sober eve, or ball the cheerful dawn, 
rU miss thee sporting o'er the dewy lawn, 
And curae the rufBan'a aim, and mourn thy bapIesB fata" 

This, which is one of the best of tlie very few good poeme 
which Bums composed in classical English, is no mere sen- 
timental ciiiiBion, bnt expresses what in Lim was a real part 
of his natnre — his tender feeling towards his lower felfow- 
creatares. The same feeling finds expression in the lines 
on The Mouie, The Auld Farmer's Address to his Mare, 
and The Winter Night, when, as he sits by his SrsBide, and 
hears the storm roaring without, he says — 
" I thought Toe on the nniio c&ttle. 
Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 
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" Ha bag n Couth o' auld uick-nackota ; 
Ruat; aim caps, and jingUn' jiLckela, 
Wad haud the LothianB three in tocket^ 

A (owmoDt gade 
And psnitch-paia and auld saut-backets, 
Before the Flood. 



" Forb je, he'll shape you aff fu' gleg 
The cut of Adam's philibeg; 
The knife that nicket Abel's craig 

He'll prove joa fully, 
It was a fauldiDg jocteleg 

Or lang-kail gullie," 

The meeting with Captain Grose took place in the Bnin- 
mer of 1789, and the staQzaa just given weri; written prob- 
ably about tbe same time. To the same date belongs hU 
ballad called The Kirk's Alarm, in which he once more 
reverts to the defence of one of his old friends of the New 
Light school, who had got into tbe Church Courta, and 
was in jeopard; from the attacks of his more orthodox 
bietbren. The ballad in itself has Uttle merit, except as 
showing that Burns still clung to the same school of di- 
vines to which he had early attached himself. In Septem- 
ber we find him writing in a more serious strain to Mrs. 
Dunlop, and suggesting thoughts which might console her 
in some affliction under which she waa suffering. "... In 
vain wouid we reason and pretend to doubt. I have my- 
self done so to a very daring pitch; but when I reflected 
that I was opposing the moat ardent wishes and the most 
darling hopes of good men, and flying in the face of all 
human belief, in all ages, I was shocked at my own con- 
That same September, Bums, with his friend Allan Mas- 
terton, crossed from Nitbsdale to AnnandaJe to visit their 
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eomiDOii friend Niiwf, «bo vas cwnding hb racttion Ln 
H(dbtdal& Tb«y met mi) spent a niglit in Kicol's tod^ 
ing. It wu a small thatched cotta^, near Cmgiebarn — 
a place cdebnted by Bams in one of )us soogs — and 
■lands on the rigbt^and ^de as tbc trarcUer passes np 
Uoflatdale to Yarrow, between tbe road and the rirer. 
Few paM that way now witboot having the cotbige point' 
ed out aa the place where tbe three nteny contnKlee ntrt 
Ihat night. 

*• We bad such a joyous meeting," Bams writes, " that 
Hr. Masterton and I agreed, each in oar own way, that we 
ahould celebrate the business," and Bnms's celebration of 
it wu tlto famona bat'chanalian song — 

" O, W[llie brcv«d a peck o' maat, 
And Eob and Allso cam to pre«." 

If bacchanalian songs are to be written at all, this cert«D- 
ly must be pronounced " The king wnang them a'." But 
while no one can withhold admiration from the genius sad 
inimitable hnmoor of the Hong, still we read it with very 
Riitigled feeliogs, when we tbiot that perhaps it may have 
helped some topers since Burns's day a little faster on the 
road to ruin. As for the three boon-companions them- 
wlves, jnst ten years after that night, Currie wrote, " These 
three honest fellows — all men of uncommon talents — are 
now all under the turf," And in 1821, John Stmtbers, a 
Scottish poet little known, but of great worth and Kome 
genius, thus recurs to Currie's words : — 

" Nae DiiLir id lesriung Willio toils, nor Allan wnkes tbe molcini^ laj, 
Kor Rab, wi' fancy -witob ing wiies, bcguill^8 the hour o' ilswniag 

For tho' thej were na verj too, that wioked wee drap in the e'e 
Haa doiio its turn ; imtimelj oow tbe green grass waves o'er a' 
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WilUe irewed. a Peck o' Maut was soon followed by 
another bacchanalian effusion, the ballad called The Wkii- 
tie. Three lairds, all neighbours of Bums at Ellialand, met 
at Friare Carse on the I6th of October, 1789, to contend 
witb. each other in a drinking-bout. The piize was an 
anuieut ebony whistle, said to have been brought to Scot- 
land is tbo reign of James the Sixth by a Dane, who, after 
three days and three nights' contest in hard drinking, was 
avercome by Sir Robert Laurie, of Maxwelton, with wbom 
the whistle remained as a trophy. It passed into the Rid- 
dell family, and now in Burns's time it was to be again 
ccntested for in the same rude orgie. Bums was appoint- 
ed the bard to celebrate the contest. Much discussion has 
been carried on by hia biographers as to whether Bums 
was present or not. Some maintain that ho sat out the 
drin king-match, and shared tbe deep potations. Others, 
anri among these his latest editor, Mr. Scott Douglas, main- 
tain that he was not present that night in body, but only 
in ''pitit. Anyhow, the ballad remains a monument, if not 
of his genius, at least of his sympathy with that ancient 
but now bappily exploded form of good fellowship. 

This "mighty elaret-ahed at the Carse," and the ballad 
commemorative of it, belong to the 16th of October, 1789. 
It nmat have been within a few days of that merry-meet- 
ing that Bums fell into another and very different mood, 
which has recorded itself in an immortal lyric. It would 
seem that from the year 17B6 onwards, a cloud of melan- 
chah' generally gathered over the poet's soul toward the 
end of each autumn. Tliis Otober, as the anniversary of 
His:bland'Mary's death drew on, he was observed by hia 
wife to " grow sad about something, and to wander solita- 
ry on the haiikfi of Nith, and about his farm-yard, in the 
extremest agitation of mind nearly the whole night He 
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acreened MnucU on the lec-side of a coro-stact t 
cutting edge of the night wind, and liogered till approacb- 
ing dawD wiped ont the stare, one by one, from the firma- 
ment." Some more details Lockhart has added, said to 
have been received from Mrs. Bums, but these the latest 
editor regards aa mythical. However this may he, it would 
appear that it was only after his wife had frequently en- 
treated him, that be was pcrsoadcd to return to his home, 
where he sat down and wrote, as they now stand, these p» 
thetic lines : 

"Thoo lingering star, with lesBeniiig n.j, 

That lovcst to greet the earlj mom, 
Agkin thou uBhereet in the day 

H; U&ry from my bouI was torn. 
O Har; 1 dear departed shade 1 

Where is thy place of blissful i«stT 
Sce'st thou thj lover lowij Inid t 

Deor'at Ibou the groans that rend his breutf" 

That Bums fibould hiive espressed, in such rapid auo- 
cession, the height of drunken revelry in Willie brtreed a 
Peek o' Maut and in the ballad of The Whistle, and then 
the depth of despondent regret in the lines To Mary in 
Heaven, ia highly characteristic of him. To have many 
moods belongs to the poetic nature, but no poet over pass- 
ed more rapidly than Bums from one pole of feeling to 
its very opposite. Such a poem as this last could not 
possibly have proceeded from any but the deepest and 
most genuine feeling. Once again, at the same season, 
three years later (1792), his ihonghta went bact to High- 
land Mary, and he ponred forth his last sad wail for her in 
th«) simpler, not less touching song, beginning — 
" Ye bnnkB, and braes, and streams around 
The oasUe o' Uontgomery I 
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Gmcd be jour wooda, and fair jour flawers, 

Tour waters never dnunlic ; 
There ummer first oufauld her robes, 

And there the Uogeat Unj ; 
For there I took the last Pareweel 

O' mj sweet Highland Marj." 

It would seem as thougb these retrospects were always 
■ccompanied bj specia! despondency. For, at the very 
time he composed this latter song, he wrote thna to hia 
faithful friend, Mrs. Dunlop : 

"Alas! who would wish for many years! What is it 
but to drag existence until our joys gradually expire, and 
leave ua in a night of misery, like the gloom which biota 
out the stars, one by one, from the face of heaven, and 
leaves as without a ray of comfort in the howling waste!" 

To fits of hypochondria and deep dejcctiOD he had, as he 

himself tells us, been subject from bis earliest manhood, 

and he attribntes to overtoil in boyhood this tendency 

which was probably a part of his natural temperament 

/ Toa dis p.pBitioB like his^pt urns, oxal tations, ago Di es, came 

fy naturally as a_ uniform n entral-tin t w existence to more 

[phl^m^tic. spirits. But we may be sure that every cause 

of self-reproach which his past life had stored up in his 

memory tended to keep him more and more familiar with 

the lower pole in that fluctuating scale. 

Besides these several poems which mark the variety of 
moods which swept over him dnring the summer and au- 
tumn of 1789, there was also a continual succession of 
songs on the anvil in preparation for Johnson's Museum. 
This work of song-making, begun daring his second win- 
ter in Edinburgh, was carried on with little intermission 
during all the Ellisland period. The songs were on all 
kinds of subjects, and of all degrees of excellence, bat 
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Iiardlj one, even tlie most trivial, was without Rome small 
tonch which could have come from no haud but that of 
Bums. Sometimes they were old soDgs with a statza or 
two added. Oftcner an old ct oras or siDglu line was tak- 
en np, and made the hint out i/f which a new and ori^nal 
Bong was woven. Al other timea they were entirely orig- 
iaal both in subject and in expression, thongli cast in tho 
fotm of the ancient minstrelsy. Among so many and so 
rapidly succeeding efEorts, it was only now and tlim, when 
a happier moment of inspiration was granted him, that> 
there came' forth one )iong of supreme excellence, perfect 
alike in conception and in expression. The cousuminate 
song of this summer (1T89) was Jokn Anderxon my Joe, 
Jokft, just as Auld Lang Syne and The Silver TasiU had 
l[>eeB those of the former year. 

Diirii^ the remainder of the year 1789 Bnrns seeras to 
iave continued more or less in the mood of mind indi- 
cated by the lines To Mary in Heaven. He was sufierinj. 
from nervous derangement, and this, as tisnal with him, 
made him despondent. This is the way in which he writes 
to Mrs. Dunlop on the 13th December, 1789 ; 

" I am groaning under the miseries of a diseased ner- 
vous system — a system, the state of which is most condu- 
cive to our happiness, or the moat productive of our mis- 
ery. For now near three weeks I have been so il! with 
a nervofw headache, that 1 hace been obliged for a time 
to give up my Excise-books, I eing scarce able to lift my 
head, much loss to ride once a week over ten muir purishe^ 
Whit is man ! . . ." 

And then he goes on to moralize in a half- believing, 
h^-dottbting kind of way, on the probability of a. life to, 
come, and ends by speaking of, or rather apostropbizii^, 
Jems. Christ in a strdn which would seem to savour of So- 
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cinianisin. This letter he calls " a. distracted scrawl whicfa 
the writer dare scarcely read." And yet it appears to have 
been deliberately copied with some amplification from an 
entry in his laet year's commonplace-book. Even the few 
passages from his corrcBpondenee already given are enough 
to show that there was in Buma'a letter-writing something 
strained and artificial. But such discoveries as this seem 
to reveal an extent of effort, aud even of artifice, which one 
would hardly otherwise have guessed at. 

In the same strain of harassinunt as the preceding ex- 
tract, but pointing to another and more definite cause of 
it, is the following, written on the 20th December, 1 789, to 
Provost Maxwell of Lochmaben : 

" My poor distracted mind ia so torn, bo jaded, so racked 
and bedevilled with the task of the superlatively damned, 
to make one guinea do the business of three, that I detest, 
abhor, and swoon at the very word business, though , no 
less than four letters of my very short surname are in it." 
The rest of the letter goes off in a wild rollicking strain, 
inconsistent enough with his more serious thoughts. But 
the part of it above given points to a very real reason for 
his growing discontent with Ell island. 

By the beginning of 1790 the hopelessness of his farm- 
ing prospects pressed on him still more heavily, and formed 
one ingredient in the mental depression with which he saw 
a now year dawn. Whether he did wisely in attempting 
the Excise business, who shali now say ! In one respect it 
seemed a substantial gain. But this gain was accompanied 
by counterbalancing disadvauti^Gs. The new duties more 
and more withdrew liim from the farm, which, in order to 
give it any chance of paying, required not only the aid of 
the master's hand, but the undivided oversight of the mas- 
ter's eye. , In fact, farming to profit and Excise-work wera 
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i&oompktibK and a very fen months' trial mast have goQ' 
vinucd Hums of this. But besides reodcring regular farm 
industry imposaiblo, the weekly absences from home, which 
hU DOW duties entailed, had other evil consequences. They 
brought with them continual mental distraction, which for- 
luidi) all Busltiiiied poetic eSort, and laid him perilously 
opeu to iodulfi^ciioos which were sure to undermine regular 
tutliita und {loaoo of mind. About this time (the begin- 
ning of ITOO), wo begin to hear of frequent visits to Dum- 
fries ou Kxciso busincsa, and of protracted lingerings at a 
oortnin hoyeff, place of resort, called the Globe Tavern, 
which bodod no good. There were also intromissions with 
a cortaiii company nf players then resident in Dumfries, and 
writltigti of Buch prologues for their second-rate pieces, as 
many a |)euny-a-liner could hare done to order as welL 
Politicnl bnllwds, too, came from his pen, siding with this 
or that party in local elections, all which things as we read, 
wo fuel as if wc saw some noble high-bred racer harnessed 
to a dust-cart. 

His letters during the first half of 1790 betoten the 
umo Tostlcsa, unsatislicd spirit as those written towards 
tho end of the previous year. Only we must be on our 
gaard i^ainst interpretiiig his real state of mind too ex- 
clusively from his letters. For it seems to have been his 
habit when writing to his friends to take one mood of 
mind, which happened to be uppermost in him for the 
moment, and withwhicb he knew that his correspondent 
sympathized, and to dwell on this so exclusively that for 
Uie moment it filled his whole mental horizon, and shut 
out every other thought. And not this only, which is the 
tendency of all ardent and impulsive natures, but we can- 
not altogether excuse Burns of at times half- consciously 
exaggerating these momentary moods, almost for certain 
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stage effects which they produced. It is necesaary, there- 
fore, in estimating hia real condition at any time, to set 
^pinst the account, which he gives of himself in his let- 
ters, the evidence of other facts, auch as the testimony of 
those who met him from time to time, and who have left 
some record of those interviews. This I shall now do for 
the first half of the year 1 790, and shall place, over against 
his self-revelations, some observations which show how he 
at this time appeared to others. 

An intelligent man named William Clark, who had served 
Burns as a ploughman at Elliaiand during the winter half- 
year of 1789-90, survived till 1838, and in his old age 
gave this account of his former master : " Burns kept two 
men and two women servants, hut he invariably when at 
home took his meals with his wife and family in the lit- 
tle parlour." Clark thought he was as good a manager of 
land aa most of the farmers in the neighbourhood. The 
farm of ElHsland was moderately rented, and was suscepti- 
ble of much improvement, had improvement been then in 
repute. Bums sometimes visited the neighbouring farm- 
era, and they returned the compliment ; but that way of 
spending time was not so common then as now. "So one 
thought that the poet and his writings would be so much 
noticed afterwords. He kept nine or ten milch cows, some 
yonng cattle, four horaes, and several pet sheep : of the 
latter he was very fond. During the winter and spring- 
time, when not engaged in Excise business, " he sometimes 
held the plough for an hoar or two for him (W. Clark), 
and was a fair workman. During seed-time. Burns might 
be frequently seen at an early hour in the fields with his 
sowing sheet ; but as he was often called away on buEiness, 
he did not sow the whole of his grain." 

This old man went on to describe Bums as a kindly and 
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indnlgeat master, nho tipoke fHmiliarty to ha servtuito, 
botU at home ami a-field ; quick-tempered when aaj'thing 
put him ant, but quickly pacified. Once only Gl^k saw 
him really angry, when one of tbe lasses had nearly choked 
one of the cowb by giving her potatoes not cat small 
enough, Buriis'B looks, gestures, and voice were then tw- 
rilile. Clark slunk out of the way, and when he retnmed, 
hia master was quite calm ugHiu. When there was extra 
work to bo done, ho would give his servants a dram, but 
he was by no ineaiM over-Jluik in this way. During the 
six raontba of his eorvice, Clark never once saw Burns in- 
toxioatod or incq>able of mantling his business. The 
poet, when at home, used to wear a broad blue bonnet, a 
long^tailed coat, drab or blue, corduroy breeches, darkblae 
stockings, with cootikens or gaiters. lu cold weather he 
would have a plaid of black and white check wrapped 
Toand his shoulders. The same old man describes Mrs. 
Burns as a good and prudent housewife, keeping every- 
thing neat and tidy, well liked by her s^^ante, for whom 
she. provided good aad abundant fare. When they partad, 
Bums paid Clark his wagea . in full, gave him a written 
character, and a Bhilliug for & fairing. 

In the Slimmer or autmnti of the same year the soholM- 
ly Ramsay of Oehtertjrc in the course of a tour looked in 
on Bums, and hero is the record of his visit which Bam- 
say gave in a letter to Cnrrie, " Seeing him pass quickly 
r Closebarn, I said to my companion, 'That is Bums.' 
On coming to the inn, the hostler told ns he would be 
back in a few hours to grant permits; that where he met 
with anything seizable, he was no better than any othn 
(^uger; ib. everything else thai he was perfectly a gentle- 
man. After leaving a note to be de!ii*ered to him on his 
return, I prooeeded to his house, beiog cuiioos to see his 
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Jean. I was mncli pleased with his ' uxor Sabina qualU,' 
aad the poet's modest mansion, so unlike the huhit^tion 
of ordinary rustics. In the evening he suddenly bounced 
in upon us, and said, as he entered, ' I come, to use the 
words of Shakespeare, slewed in haste.' In fact, he had 
ridden incredibly fast after receiving my note. We fell 
into conversation directly, and soon got into the mare 
foftffnum, of poetry. He told loe he had now gotten a 
BuhJL'ct for a, drama, which he was to call Sob McQueek- 
an's Ehkin, from a popular story of Robert Bruce beinj; 
defeated on the water of Cairn, when the heel of his boot 
having loosened in his flight, he applied to Robert Mae- 
Quochau to fit it, who, to make sure, ran his awl nino 
inches up the king'a heel. We were now going on at a 
great rate, when Mr. Stewart popped in his head, which put 
a stop to onr discourse, which had become very interesting. 
Yet in a little while it was resumed, and such was the force 
and veisaliiity of the bard's genius, that he made the tears 
run down Mr. Stewart's cheeks, albeit unused to the poetic 
strain. Prom that time we met no more, and I was grieved 
at the reports of him afterwards. Poor Burns ! we shall 
hardly ever see his like again. He was, in truth, a sort of 
comet in literature, irregular in its motions, which did no 
good, proportioned to the blane of light it displayed." 

It seems that during this autumn there came a momen- 
tary hiink in Burna's clouded sky, a blink which, alas I 
never brightened into full sunshine. He bad been bat a 
year in the Excise employment, when, through the renew- 
ed kindness of Mr. Graham of Fintray, there seemed a near 
prospect of his being promoted to a superviaorBhip, which 
would have given him an income of 300?. a year. So 
probable at the time did it eeem, that his friend Nicol 
wrote to Ainslie expressing some fears that the poet might 
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taKB lii fai^E OB kk old tntmit whtm to the prida of wf- 
piMdid pwH WM added tbe pnde ol e&x wd BoaMe. 
Tim mmy kn« beea irouol oa KieoTc part, bnt he m^ 
ham tfmtd Im iroaj on hk frif il, for tin pnmotiia 
■ever «aaM. 

Bat whtf ^d BofiM bcca doiag for tlw lut year m 
poetic prodnctioBl In thk reject tlw lAole ntord be- 
tween the compofltioB of the liaes Tm JVoy *■ Ahm^ 
in October, 1 789, nd the aaoaan vt the aBccee^Bg jm^ 
ia ahDoet ■ blank. Time Aetioa «juuig faalbdi, besdce ■ 
few tririal pieces, make up the whole. There is not a fine 
written bj him daring this jear whidi, if it wn« deleted 
from his works, would aajrway impair his poetic fame. 
Bot this long barrenness was atoned for by a borst of 
inspiration which came on him in the fall of 1790, and 
■track off at one heat the matchless Tale of Tarn o' Skatk- 
ter. It w» to the meeting already noticed of Bums with 
C^jtUD Grose, the aoti<)uary, at Friars Carse, that we owe 
this wonderfnl poem. The poet and the antiquary snited 
«ach otiier exactly, and they soon became 

" Unco pack and diick thither." 

Bams asked his friend, when he reached Ayrshire, to mako 
a drawing of Alloway kirk, and include it in his sketches, 
for it was dear to him because it was the resting-place of 
his father, and there he himself might some day lay his 
bones. To indocc Orose to do this, Burns told him that 
Alloway kirk was the scene of many witch stories and 
weird sighU. The antiquary replied, " Write yon a poem 
on the Bcene, and I'll put in the verses with an engraving 
of the ruin." Bums having found a fitting day and hoar, 
when " his barmy noddle was working prime," walked out 
to his favourite path down the western bank of the river. 
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The poem was the work of one day, of which Mrs. Burns 
retained a vivid recollection. Her husband had spent most 
of the day by the river Bide, and in the afternoon she join- 
ed him with her two children. He was busily engaged 
crooning to himsel; jnd Mrs. Burns, perceiving that her 
presence was an interruption, loitered behind with her lit- 
tle ones among the broom. Her attention was presently 
attracted by the strange and wild gesticulations of the 
bard, who was now seen at some distance, agonized with 
an ungovemahie access of joy. He was reciting very lond, 
and with tears rolling down his cheeks, those animated 
verses which he had just conceived — 

" Now Tttm I Tam 1 had tbae been queana, 
X' plump and atrappin' in their teens." 

"I wish ye had seen him," said hia wife; "he was in 
snch ecstasy that the tears were happing down his cheeks," 
These last words are given by Allan Cunningham, in addi- 
tion to the above account, which Lockhart got from a man- 
nscript journal of Cromek. The poet having committed 
the verses to writing on the top of his sod-dyke above the 
water, came into the house, and read them immediately in 
high triumph at the fireside, 

Thns in the case of two of Bums's best poems, we have 
an account of the bard as be appeared in hia hour of in- 
spivation, not to any literary friend bent on pictorial effect, 
but from the plain narrative of his simple and admiring 
wife. Burns speaks of Tam o' Shanter as bis first at- 
tempt at a tale in verse — unfortunately it was also hia last. 
He himself regarded it as his master-piece of all his poems, 
and posterity has not, I believe, reversed the judgment. 

In this, one of his happiest fiights, Bums's imi^ination 

bore him from the vale of Nith back to the banks of 
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Boon, md to the w«ird tidee be bsd there heard in cbUd- 
hood, told bj' the winter firesides. The cSiaraclers of the 
poem have be#n identified ; that of Tam is taken from a 
fanner, Douglas Orahara, vho lived at the farm of Sbau* 
t«r, in the parish of EirkoHvfald. He bad a scolding wife, 
called Helen McTaggart, and the tombstones of both are 
pointed out in Kirkofwald kirkyard. Soater Johnnie ie 
more uncertain, bot is enpposed, with Kome probability, to 
liave been John Dnvidaou, a sboeiBaker, who lies buried tn 
tbe aame place. Y«t, from Bnrns's poem wo wonid gather 
tiiat this latter lired in Ayr. But these things matter lit^ 
tie. FroiQ hia experience of the sninggling fanners of 
Kirkoswald, among wbora " he first became acquainted 
with scenes of ewa^ering and riot," and his remembrance 
of the tales that haunted tbe spot nherc he passed his 
ebildhood, combined with his knowledge of the peasantry, 
their habits and superstitions, Bums's imagination wove 
the inimitable talc. 

After thia, the best poetic offspring of the EUisland 
period, Bnrns composed only a few short pieces during 
bis tenancy of that fai-m. Among these, however, was one 
which cannot be passed over. In January, ITQl, the Barl 
of Glencairn, who bad been bis first, and it may bo atmoat 
said, bis only real friend and patron among the Scottish 
peerage, died at the early ago of forty-two, just as be re- 
turned to Falmouth after a vain search for health abroad. 
Bums had dways loved and honoured Lord GleDcairn, as 
well ho might — although his lordship's gentleness had mot 
always missed giving offence to tbe poet's sensitive and 
proud spirit. Yet, on the whole, ho was the best patron 
whom Bums had found, or was ever to find among Iiis 
conntryrnen. When tben he heard of the earl's death, ln- 
mournet.' bis loss as that of a true friend, and poured forth 
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ft Hue lament, which concludes with the following well 
known 'inea : 

" The brid^room maj forget the bride, 

Was nude his wedded wife yestreeuj 
The monarch may forget the crown, 

That oo his head id hour haa been ; 
The mother may forget the child, 

That amilea eae swaetlj od her knee ; 
But I'll reinemher thee, Gleneairn, 

And a' that thou huat done for me." 

Bnma's elegies, except when they are comical, are not 
among his happiest efiorte. Some of them are frigid and 
iiffected. But this was the genuine language of sincere 
grief. He afterwards showed the permanence of hia af- 
fection by calling one of hia boya James Glencaim. 

A few songs make np the roll of the Ellisland produc- 
tions dnrmg 1791. One only of these is noteworthy — 
that most popular BODg, Tke -Bajits o' Doon. His own 
words in sending it to a friend are those : — " March, 1791. 
While here I sit, sad and solitary, by the side of a fire, in 
a little country inn, and drying my wet clothes, in pops a 
poor fellow of a aodgcr, and tells me he is going to Ayr. 
By bcaTens ! say I to myself, with a tide of good spirits, 
which tho magic of that sound, 'Auld Toon o' Ayr,' con- 
jnred up, I will send my last song to Mr. BaUantine." 

Then he gives the second and best version of the song, 
beginning tboa : 

" Te flowery bunks o' boonie Doon, 
How can ;e blume lae fair ? 
How cui je chant, ye little birds, 
And I sac fu' o' care!" 

The latest edition of Bums's works, by Mr. Scott Dong- 
las, gives three different versions of this song. Any ono 
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vho will compare these, will eee the truth of that remark 
ot inc poet, in one of his letters to Dr. Moore, " I hava 
no doubt that the kaack, the aptitude to learn the Muses 
trade la a gift bestowed bj Him who forms the secret biaa 
of the soo) ; but I as firmly believe that excellence in the 
profesHon is the fruit of industry, attention, labour, and 
pains; at least I am resolved to try my doctriae by the 
test of esperience." 

The second version was that which Bums wrought out 
by careful revision, from an earlier one. Compare, for in- 
stance, with the vcr»e given above, the first verse as oofp- 
nalty struck off: 

"Sweet are tlie bsnka, fbe banks of Doon, 

The spreading Bowers are fair, 
And everything i? biythe Sind glad, 

But 1 am fu' of care." 

And the other changes he made on the first draught are 
ftii in the way of improvement It is painful to know. 
on the authority of Allan Cunningham, that he who com' 
posed this pore and perfect song, and many another snen, 
sometimes cbose to work in baser metal, and that song- 
ware of a lower kind escaped from his bands into the 
press, and could never afterwards be recalled. 

When Bums told Dr. Moore that he was resolved to try 
by the tost of esperience the doctrine that good and per- 
manent poetry could not be composed without industry 
and pains, he had in view other and wider plans of com- 
poBition than any which ho ever realized. Ke told Kam- 
aay of Ochtertyre, as we have seen, that he had in view to 
render into poetry a tradition he had found of an advent- 
ure in humble life which Brace met with during his wan- 
derings. Whether he ever did more than think over the 
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fitory of Rob McQiieebau's Elsbin, or into what poetic form 
bo iotendcd to cast it, we know not. As Sir Walter said, 
any poem he might have produced on thia subject woald 
certainly have wanted that tinge of chivalrous feeling which 
the manners of the age and the character of the king alike 
demanded. But with Bums's ardent admiration of Brace, 
and that power of combining the most homely and humor- 
ous incidents with the pathetic and the sublime, which he 
displayed in Tam o' Skanler, we cannot but regret that he 
never had the leisoro and freedom from care which would 
have allowed him to try his hand on a subject so entirely 
to his mind. 

Besides this, he had evidently, during his eojoum at Ellis- 
land, meditated some large dramatic attempt. lie wrote to 
one of his correspondents that he had set himself to study 
Shakespeare, and intended to master all the greatest drama- 
tists, both of England and France, with a view to a dramatic 
effort of hia own. If he had attempted it in pure English, 
we may venture to predict that he would have failed. But 
had he allowed himself that free use of the Scottish dialect 
of which he was the snpremc master, especially if he had 
shaped the subject into a lyrical drama, no one can say 
what he might not have achieved. Many of his smaller 
poems show that he possessed the genuine dramatic vein. 
The Jolly Beggars, unpleasant as from its grossness it is, 
wa the presence of this vein in a very high degree, see- 
ing that from materials so unpromising he could make so 
much. As Mr. Lockhart has said, "That extraordinary 
sketch, coupled with his later lyrics in a higher vein, is 
enongh to show that in him we had a master capable of 
placing the musical drama on a level with the loftiest of 
mr classical forms," 

Regrets have been expressed that Bums, instead of ad- 
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; humdf tA thme lii^^fa poetic cDterpriae*, whicli had 
eertAiDly bovered before him, frittered away so nmch of 
tia time in composing for musical collectioos s large antn- 
lor of mng^ the very abnndaiice of wbieb most bare ]n- 
•ened their quality. And yet it may be doubted whether 
this nrgent demand for aongs, made on him by JohneoD 
and Thomson, waa not the only literary call to which be 
woald in his circamstanccs have responded. These caDs 
could be met, by sndden efforts, at It'isare moments, when 
flome occasional blink of momentary inspiration came over 
bim. Great poems necesiwrily presuppose that the ori^ 
inal inspiration is snst^ncd by concentrated pnrpose aod 
long-gnstained efiort; mental habits, which to a natare like 
Bums's mnat have at all times been difficnit, and which hie 
cinmmetancee dnring his later years rendered simply im- 
possible. Prom the first he had seen that his farm wonid 
not pay, and each aucceedinv year conlirmed him in this 
conviction. To escape what he calls " the cnipbing grip 
of poverty, which, alas ! I fear, is less or more fatal to the 
worth and purity of the noblest souls," he had, within a 
year after entering EllisLand, reconrse to Excise work. This 
he did from a stem sense of duty to bis wife and family. 
It was, in fact, one of the moat marked instances in which 
Bums, contrary to his too frequent habit, put pride in his 
pocket, and sacrificed inclination to duty. But that he 
had not accepted the yoke without some painful sense of 
degradation, is shown by the bitterness of many of his re- 
marks, when in bis correspondence he alludes to the sob- 
jcct There were, however, times when be tried to take a 
brighter view of it, and to persnade himself, as he says ia 
a letter to Lady Harriet Don, that " one advantage be had 
ia this new business was the knowledge it gave him of the 
vuioos shades of character in man — conseqaently aasiBting 
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him in hk trade as a poet." But, alas ! whatever advan- 
tages in this way it might have brought, were <:DUQteraGted 
tenfold by other ciicumstauces that attended it. The con- 
tinual calls of a responsible busincaa, itself sufficient to oo- 
capy a man — whea divided with the oversight of his farm, 
overtasked bis powers, and left him no leisure for poetic 
work, except from time to time crooning over a random 
song. Then the hubits which his roving Sxcise life must 
have induced were, even to a soui less social than that of 
Burna, perilous in the extreme. The temptations he was 
in this way exposed to, Lockbart baa drawn with a power- 
ful hand. " From the castle to the cottage, every door 
flew open at bis approach ; and the old system of hospital- 
ity, then flourishing, rendered it difficult for the most so- 
berly inclined guest to rise from any man's board in the 
same trim that ho sat down to it. The farmer, if Bums 
was seen passing, left hia reapers, and trotted by the Bide 
of Jenny Geddes, until be could persuade the bard that the 
day was hot enough to demand an e.vtra libation. If he 
entered an inn at midnight, after all the inmates were in 
bed, the news of his arrival circulated from the cellar to 
the garret ; and ere ten minutes had elapsed, the landlord 
and all bis guests were assembled round the ingle; the 
lai^est punch-bowl was prodaced, and — 

'Booura lo-night — wlio toawa what comes to-morrow T' 

wa* the language of every eye in the circle that welcomed 
him. The highest gentry of the neighbourhood, when bent 
on special merriment, did not think the occasion complete 
unless the wit and eloquence of Bums were called in to 
enliven their carouBals," 

It can readily be imagined bow distracting such a life 
must have been, how fatal to all mental concentration on 
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to a close. Be- 
the whole the beet 
or two incidents of 

In the Febrnary 



high objects, not to speak of the habita of which it was 
too sure to sow the seeds. The frequent visits to Dnm- 
friea which his Excise work entailed, and the haunting of 
the Globe Tavern, already spoken of, led to consequences 
which, more than even deep potations, most have been 
fatal to his peace. 

His stay at EUialand is now 1 
fore passing, however, from that, o 
period of his life since manhood, oi 
the Bpring of 1791 must be mentioi 
of that year Barns received from the Rev. Archibald 
Alison, Episcopalian clergyman ia Edinburgh, a copy of 
Mb once famous, but now, I beheve, forgotten, Essay on 
Taste, which contained the authorized exposition of that 
theory, so congenial to Scotch metaphysics, that objects 
seem beautiful to ns only because our minds associate 
them with sensible objects which have previously giveu us 
pleasure. In his letter to the author, acknowledging the 
receipt of his book. Bums says, " I own, sir, at first glanee, 
several of your propositions startle me as paradoxical ; 
that the martial clangour of a trumpet bad something in 
it vastly more grand, heroic, and sublime than the twingle- 
twangle of a Jew's-harp ; that the delicate flexure of a 

.e-twig, when the half-blown flower is heavy with the 
tears of the dawn, was infinitely more beautiful and elegant 
tlian the upright stub of a burdock ; and that from some- 
thing innate and independent of all association of ideas — 
these I had set down as irrefragable orthodox truths ontil 
perusing your book shook my faith." These words s 
pierce this soap-bubble of the metaphysicians, that we ca 
hardly read them without fancying that the poet meant 
them to be ironical. Dagald Stewart expressed surprise 
that the unschooled Ayrshire ploughman should have 
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found "a distinct conception of the general principles ol 
the doctrine of association ;" on which Mr. Carlylc re- 
marks, " We rather think that far suhtler things than the 
doctrine of association had been of old familiar to him," 

In looking over his letters at this time (lV91), wo are 
itartled by a fierce outburst in one of them, apparently 
apropos of nothing. He had been recommending to the 
protection of an Edinburgh friend a acboolmaster, whom 
he thought unjustly persecuted, when all at once he breaks 
out : " God help the children of Dependence ! Hated and 
persecuted by their enemies, and too often, alas ! almost 
nnexeeptionally, received by their friends with disrespect 
and reproach, under the thin disgnise of cold civility and 
humiliating advice. Oh to be a sturdy savage, stalking in 
the pride of his independence, amid the soUtary wilds of 
his deserts, rather than in civilized life helplessly to trem- 
ble for a Bubsietcnce, precarious as the caprice of a fellow- 
creature 1 Every man has his virtues, and no man is with- 
out his failings ; and curse on that privileged plain-speak- 
ing of friendship which, in the hour of my calamity, can- 
not reach forth the helping-hand without at the same time 
pointing out those failings, and apportioning them their 
share in procuring my present distress. ... I do not want 
to be independent that I may sin, but I want to be inde~ 
pendent in my sinning." 

What may have been the cause of this ferocious ex- 
plosion there is no explanation. Whether the real source 
of it may not have lain in certain facts which had occurred 
daring the past spring, that must have rudely broken in 
on the peace at once of his conscience and his home, we 
cannot say. Certainly it does seem, as Chambers sn^ests, 
like one of those sudden outbursts of temper which fasten 
OQ some mere passing accident, because the real seat of it 
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lies too deep for words. Some ioatances of the same tem- 
per we have already seen. This is a sample of a growing 
exasperation of spirit, wliicli found expresBion from time 
to time till the close of bis life. 

Let ns turn from this panful subject, to one of the only 
notices we get of him from a stranger's hand during the 
summer of 1791. Two English gentlemen, who were 
travelliDg, went to visit him; one of whom has left an 
amusiug account of their reception. Calling at his house, 
they were told that the poet was by the river side, aod 
thither they went in seareb of him. On a rock that pro- 
jected into the stream, they saw a man employed in an- 
gling, of a singular appearance. lie had a cap of fox's 
skin on bis bead, a loose greatcoat fixed round bim by a 
belt, from which depended an enormous Highland broad- 
sword. It was Bums. He received them with great cor- 
diality, and asked them to share bis humble dinner — an 
invitation which they accepted. " On the table they found 
boiled beef, with vegetables and barley broth, after the 
manner of Scotland, After dinner the bard told them 
ingenuously that he bad no wine, nothing better than 
Highland whiskey, a bottle of which he set on the board. 
He produced at the same time his punch-bowl, made of 
Inverary marble; and, mixing it with water and sngar, 
filled their glasses and invited them to drink. The travel- 
lers were in baste, and, besides, the flavour of the whiskey 
to their southern palates was scarcely tolerable ; but the 
generous poet offered them his best, and his ardent hospi- 
tality they found impossible to resist Bums was in his 
happiest mood, and the charm of hia conversation was al- 
together fascinating. He ranged over a variety of topics, 
illuminating whatever he touched. He related the tales 
of his infancy and youth; he recited some of his gayest 
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and some of his tendere^t po«ms; in the wildest of hia 
strains of mirtb be tbrcw in some touches of melancholy, 
and spread around him the electric emotions of his power- 
ful mind- The Highland whiskey improved in its flavour ; 
the marble bowl was ag&in and agsaa emptied and replen- 
ished ; the guests of our poet foi^t the flight of time and 
the dictates of prudence ; at the hour of midnight they 
lost their way to Dumfries, and eould scarcely distiognUh 
it when assisted by the morning's dawn. There is much 
naivete in the way the English visitor narrates his experi- 
ence of that ' nioht wi' Bums.' " 

Mr. Carlylc, if we remember aright, has smiled incred- 
ulously at the story of the fox-skin cap, the belt, and the 
broadsword. But of the latter appendage this is not the 
only record. Burns himself mentions it as a frequent ac- 
companiment of his when he went out by the river. 

The punch-bowl here mentioned is the one which his 
father-in-law had wrought for hiia as a marriage-gift. It 
was, when Chambers wroto his biography of Bui'ns, in the 
possession of Mi'. Haistie, then M.F. for Paisley, who is 
said to have refused for it three hnadred guineas — "a 
sum," says Chambers, " that would have set Burns on hia 
I«ga for ever." 

This is the last glimpse we get of the poet in his home 
at Ellisland till the end came. We have seen that he had 
long determined, if possible, to get rid of his farm. He 
had sunk in it all the proceeds that remained to him from 
the sale of the second edition of his poems, and for tltia 
the crops he had hitherto reaped had given no adequate 
return. Three years, however, were a short trial, and 
there was a good time coming for all farmers, when the 
war with France broke out, and raised the value of farm 
produce to a hitherto unknown amount If Bums could 
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bat hare waited for Uiat '. — bat either he could not, or ha 
would not wait. But the truth i^, even if Bums ever had 
it in him to &acc«ed as a fanner, that time was past when 
he cam« (o EUisiand. lodependeace at the plough-tail, of 
which be (dt«a boasted, was no long«' possible for him. 
He could no more work as he bad done of jore. The 
habits contracted iu Edinbui^h bad penetrated too deeply. 
£ren if he had not been withdrawn from his farm by Ex* 
cis« duties, he conld neither work continuously himself, 
nor make bis serranls wort " Faith," s^d a neighbour- 
ing farmer, "how could he mi^ but ful! He brauf^t 
with him a bevy of sen'ants from Ayrshire. The lasses 
did nothing but bake bread (that is, oat-cakes), and the 
Iiids sat by the fireside and ate it wann with ale." Bums 
meanwhile enjoying himself at the house of some jovial 
farmer or convivial laird. How could he miss but fail ! 

When he had resolved on giving up his farm, an ar^ 
nmgement was come to with the I^ird of Dalswintou by 
which Bums was allowed to throw up his lease and seU 
off his crops. The sale took place in the last week in 
August (1791). Even at this day the auctioneer and the 
bottle ttlways appear side by ^de, as Chambers observes ; 
but then far more than now-a-days. After the ronp, that 
is the sale, of his crop was over. Bums, in one of his let- 
ters, describes the scene that took place within and with- 
out his house. It was one which exceeded anytbiog he 
bad ever seen in dmnken horrors. Mrs. Bums and her 
family fortunately were not there to witness it, having 
gone many weeks before to Ayrshire, probably to be out 
of the way of all the pain that accompanies the breaking 
mtry home. When Bnrns gave up bis lease, 
Mr. Millar, the landlord, sold Ellialand to a stranger, be- 
B the farm was an outlying one, inconveniently situ- 
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Ated, on a different side of the river from the reat of hia 
eetate. It was in November or Deoeniber that Bums sold 
off his farm -stock and implements of husbandry, and 
moved his family and fnmitnre into the town of Dnm- 
fries, leaving at Ellisland no memorial of himself, as Allan 
Cunningham tells us, "but a putting-stone with which he 
loved to exercise his strength, and 300/, of his money, 
snnk beyond redemption in a specnlation from which all 
had augured happiness." 

It is not without deep regret that even now we think 
of Buraa's departure from this beautiful spot. If there 
WAS any position on earth in which ho could have been 
happy and fulfilled his genius, it would have been on such 
a farm — always providing that it could have given him 
the means of a comfortable livelihood, and that he himself 
could have guided his ways aright That he might have 
hud a fair opportunity, how often one has wished that he 
could have met some landlord who could have acted to- 
wards him, as the present Duke of Buccleuch did towards 
the Ettrick Shepherd in his later days, and have given a 
farm on which he could have sat rentrfree. Such an act, 
one is apt to fancy, would have been honourable alike to 
giver and receiver. Indeed, a truly noble nature wonid 
have been only too grateful to find such an opportunity 
put in his way of employing a small part of his wealth for 
so good an end. But the notions of modem society, 
founded as they are so entirely on individual indepen- 
dence, for the most part preclude the doing and the re- 
ceiving of such favours. And with this social feeling do 
man was ever more filled than Bums. 
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A oasAT change it must have been to pass from the plea» 
ant holms and broom; banks of the Nith at EUisland to 
a town home iu the Wee Vennel of Dumfries. It was, 
moreover, a confession visible to the world of what Burns 
himnclf bad long felt, that his endeavour to combine the 
actual and iho ideal, his natural calhng as a farmer with 
the exercise of his gift as a poet, had failed, and that 
henceforth ho must submit to a ronnd of toil, which, nei- 
ther in itself nor in its surroundings, had anything to re- 
deem it fn>m commonplace drudgery. He must have felt, 
from the time when he first became Exciseman, that he 
had parted company with all thought of steadily working 
out his ideal, and that whatever he might now do in that 
way must be by random snatches. To his proud spirit 
the name of ganger must have been gall and wormwood, 
and it is much to his credit that for the sake of his wife 
and children he was content to undergo what he often felt 
to be a social obloquy. It would have been well for him 
if this had been the only drawback to his new calling. 
tTnfortuuBtely the life into which it led him exposed him 
to those very temptations which hia nature was least able 
to withstand. If social indulgence and irregular habits 
had Homewhat impaired his better resolves, and his power 
Bf poetic concentration, before he left Ellisland, Dumfries, 
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aa6 the society into which it threw him, did with iacresBed 
rapidity the fatal work which had been already begun. 
His biographere, thongh with varying degrees of emphasis, 
on the whole, agree that, from the time he settled in Dura- 
fries, "his moral conrse was downwards." 

The social condition of Dmnfriea st the time when 
Burns went to live in it was neither better nor woree than 
that of other provincial towns in Scotland. What that 
was, Dr. Chambers has depicted from his own youthful 
experience of jnsl anch another conntry town. The cnree 
of Buch towns, he tells us, was that large numbers of their 
inhabitants were either half or wholly idle; either men 
living on competences, with notliing to do, or shopkeepers 
with their time but half employed ; their only amusement 
to meet in taverus, soak, gossip, and make stnpid personal 
jokes. " The weary waste of spirits and energy at those 
soaking evening meetings was deplorable. Insipid toatts, 
petty raillery, empty gabble about trivial occurrences, end- 
less disputes on small questions of fact, these relieved now 
and then by a song" — such Chambers describes as the 
items which made up provincial town life in his younger 
days. "A life," he says, "it was without progress or 
profit, or anything that tended to moral elevation." For 
BUch dull companies to get n spirit like BnrDS amoi^ 
them, to enliven them with his wit and eloquence, what a 
windfall it must have been I But for him to put his time 
and his powers at their disposal, how groat the degradation ! 
During the day, no doubt, he was employed busily enough 
in doing his duty as an Exciseman. This could now be 
done with less travelling than in the Ellisland days, and 
did not require him, as formerly, to keep a horse, Wh«i 
the day's work was over, his small house in the Wee 
Vennel, and the domestic hearth with the family ties gatb- 
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•ml round ft, w«n Dot eaoagh for him. At EUiElami ha 

h»A •unit— 

"To Mik«B tuppy lire-ude clime, 
For Hfuii mud wife, 
In tile inw patlioa mni Bublime 
Iff hiuiian life. * 

Ulll It. Ii nno Uiiug to king wiselv, another to pnctiae 
ttliilitlll. Tiw frmjiH-ntly itt nights Burns's love of sociafi- 
1^ Mill nil 111 I Gill imi ilriivc liii'i forth to seek the compaa- 
IiiIIkIiI)) nt iinlKlilmiir* iinil drnulhy cronies, who gathered 
llNMtllilll,V Mt> tllH U\o\k THvoro and other £iich hannte. 
V\'W\ lllMH lin VHW KiWAyti auro to meet a warm n-eicome, 
Mlltlllllnit^ HliltlV'^lpitUti, and even flattery, for to this he 
VM Hut illili'|iw«llil» i while tlioir humble station did not 
Jul III HIU UU till 'tl* ooolnl [ircjudiceB, nor their mediocre 
Ul^llU klitvilvi'ti with liU luvii of prc^mineoce. In sach 
l>tt||||WI|l'* ItllVUi H" )Uiltl<l hud the gratification of feeling 
\,\\iff\ ^v w««, \\\\t\\ U |iwwrWiilly exiled, cock of the walk 
Xi^f \lu»|fw \\t Vw •»* I'ImUIiIj- iircw willi that growing dis- 
\\\'fi \u H^v w\\ m\\ Vliw tllW, Vfhioh was observed in him 
Ui^oif Iti) ^;n^^^^i t" l>m»i(l"W in wrlier days we have seen 
W>l,\ |tu >li>i WS *\mv\ h\m Ihc »ooioty of the greatest 
m^tm^l^O] ^VA wWm y^'^S »\\vvt«A hlro that deference 
Wlili:il liH tV.Htftli l*U ^««,h» even enjoyed it. But now 
Au V.H^T V*'^ |{IUWU kt> wJui'u Hud iliilika of tbe upper 
(i|l^4Viii tltut Vll> W tulst t)wt if *ny ono named a lord, or 
UllU^wi tH » HWH wf rank in lii* prMonoc, he instantly 
^^cruihld Mia uffuUtWt in an ttitigTHin, or iusultcd him by 
lawD Hruwliu wtlly." lit a lullor writton during his first 
yew lit PumfriB", tliU )■ the way he «iH«ks of his daily 
VQQIt|Ultiaua:— "Iturry of hualneM, grinding the faces of 
\\\o ))uh)i(utn and thu iilnnur on the merciless wheels of 
ttl« Uiowo, Dialling tudkila, «ud then drinking and singing 
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them ; and over and above all, correcting the press of two 
difEerent publications." Bnt besides these duties by Uay 
and the convivialities by night, there were other calls on 
his time and strength, to which Bums was by his repu- 
tation exposed. When those of the country gentry whom 
he still knew were in Dumfries for some hours, or when 
any party of strangers passing throagh the town bad an 
idle evening on their hands, it seems to have been their 
custom to summon Enras to assist them in spending it; 
and he was weak enough, on receiving the message, to 
leave his home and adjourn to the Globe, the Geoi^e, or 
the King's Arms, there to drink with them late into the 
night, and waste bis powers for their amusement. Verily, 
a Samson, as has been said, making sport for Philistines I 
To one such invitation his impromptu answer was — 

" The king's mo?t humble serrant, I 
Can Bcarcely spare a minute ; 
But I'll be with jou bj-and-bj, 
Or else the devil's in it." 

And this we may be sure was the spirit of many an- 
other reply to these ill-omened invitations. It would hare 
been well if, on these occasions, the pride ho boasted of 
had stood him in better stead, and repelled such unjustifi- 
able intrusions. But in this, as in so many other respects, 
Bums was the most inconsistent of men. 

From the time of his migration to Dumfries, it wonld 
appear that he wss gradually dropped out of an acquaint- 
ance by most of the Dumfriesshire lairds, as he had long 
been by the parochial and all other ministers. I have 
only conversed with one person who remembered in his 
boyhood to have seen Bums. He was the son of a Dum- 
friesshire baronet, the representative of the Hoose of Ked- 
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gauntlet The poet was froqocntlj' in tie neighbourhood 
of the baronet's country scat, but tbe old gentleman eo 
highly disapproved of " Robbie Burns," that he forbtule 
hia sons to ba¥o anything to do with him. My inform- 
ant, therefore, though he had oft«n seen, bad never spoken 
to the poet. When I conversed with him, bis age wae 
nigh four-score years, and the one thing he remem- 
bered about Bams was "the blink of his black eye." 
This is probably but a sample of tbe feeling with which 
Bums was regarded by most of the country gentry around 
DomfrieB. What were tbe various ingredients that made 
np their dislike of bim it is not easy uow exactly to de- 
termine. Politics most likely had a good deal to do with 
it, for they were Tories and aristocrats, Bums was a Whig 
and something more. Though politics may have formed 
the chief, they were not probably tbe only element in their 
■ (version. Yet though tbe majority of the county fami- 
lies turned their backs on bim, there were some with which 
be still continued intimate. 

These were either tbe few Whig magnates of the south- 
ern counties, whose political projects be supported by elec- 
tioneering ballads, charged with all the powers of sarcasm 
he could wield; or those stilt fewer, whose literary tastes 
were stroi^ enough to make them willing, for the sake of 
his genius, to tolerate both his radical politics and his ir- 
regular life. Atnoog these latter was a younger brother 
of Bnms's old friend. Glen Riddel, Mr. Walter Riddel, who 
with bis wife had settled at a place four miles from Dum- 
fries, formerly called Goldie-lea, but named after Mrs. Rid- 
del's maiden name, Woodley Park, Mrs. Riddel was hand- 
some, clever, witty, not withont some tincture of lettOTs, 
and some turn for verse-making. She and her hnsband 
T«lcomed the poet to Woodley Park, where for two yean 
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he was a constant and favourite guest. The lady's wit 
and litorary taite found, it may be belieycd, no other so 
responsive spirit in all the south of Scotland. In the third 
year cama a breach in their friendship, followed by a sav- 
age lampoon of Bums on tbe lady, because she did not at 
once accept his apology ; then a period of estrangement. 
After an interval, however, the Kiddela forgave the insult, 
and were reconciled to the poet, and when the end came, 
Mrs. Riddel did her best to befriend liim, and to do hon- 
our to his memory when he was gone. 

It ought perhaps to have been mentioned before, that 
about the time of Buma's first settling at Dumfries, that is 
towards the close of 1791, he paid his last visit to Edin- 
burgh. It was occasioned by the news that Clarinda was 
about to siuJ for the West Indies, in search of the hiiaband 
who had forsaken her. Since Burns's marriage the silence 
between them seems to have been broken by only two let- 
teis to Clarinda from ElHsland. In the first of these ho 
resents the name of " villain," with which she appears to 
have saluted him. In the second he admits that his past 
conduct had been wrong, but concludes by repeating his 
error and enclosing a song addressed to her in the most 
exaggerated strain of love. Now he mshed to Edinburgh 
to see her once more before she sailed. The interview 
waa a brief and hurried one, and no record of it remains, 
except some letters and a few impassioned lyrics which 
about that time be addressed to her. The first letter is 
stiff and formal, as if to break the ice of long estrange- 
ment. The others are in the last strain of rapturous de- 
votion — language which, if feigned, is the height of folly ; 
if real, is worse. The lyrics are some of them strained 
and artificial. One, however, stands out from all the rest, 
as one of the most impassioned effusions that Bums ever 
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ly attributed those bitter outpourings of diacmst with the 
worid and with aociety which are to be found in some of 
his letters, especially in those of his lat«r years. Some 
samples of these outbreaks have been given ; more might 
easily Lave been added. The injuries he may have re- 
ceived from the world and society, what were they com- 
pared with those which he could not help feeling that h« 
had inflicted on himself? It is when a man's own con- 
Bcience is against him that the world looks worst. 

Daring the first year at Dumfries, Burns for the first 
time began to dabble in politics, which ere long landed 
him in serious trouble. Before this, though he had pass- 
ed for a sort of Jacobite, he had been in reality a Whig. 
While he lived in Edinburgh he had consorted more with 
Whiga than with Tories, but yet he had not in any marked 
way committed himself as a partisan. The onJy exception 
to this were some expressions in his poetry favourable to 
the Stuarts, and his avowed dislike to the Brunswick dy- 
nasty. Yet, notwithstanding these, his Jacobittsm was but 
flHn deep. It was only with him, as with so many anoth- 
er Scot of that day, the expression of his discontent with 
the Union of 1707, and his sense of the national degra- 
dation that had followed it. When in song he sighed to 
see JamU come Aame, this was only a sentimental protest 
against the existing order of things. But by the time he 
came to Dumfries the day of Jacobitism was over, and 
the whole aspect of the political heavens seemed dark with 
coming change. The French Revolution was in full swing, 
and vibrations of it Were felt in the remotest comers of 
Europe, These reached even to the dull provincial towns 
of Scotland, and roused the pot-house politicians with 
whom Boms consorted, at the Globe and other taverns, to 
unwonted excitement. Under this new stimulus, Bums's 
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Ihe «Mrf f—riB» - » the bareagh* dgowB iate riie htds 
of the ^tMJP"*", «bo woe Tcsil b^oad uimj e pli na. It 
wM tlie day, too, of Hnuy BmdK. A proHUBOA 'Bcn- 
ber of the Pitt kdmiiuacttfiiiB, he rated Seotlaod n aa 
aatocrat, and m the diapenKr of mD bo- palron^CL A. 
pauiotic matoent bo doabt, kmug his cottntiy, snd pm- 
Tiding wcU for those of her peop'.e trbom he bronied — 
■tilt an satocrat. The desfwtism of Daod^ has been 
pictured, id colours we may well beliere sufficiently strong, 
by Lord Cockboni and others bent on inditing the Epic 
of Whiggery, in which they and their friccds should fig- 
ure M heroes and martyrs. But whaterer may be said 
agsiniit Dundaa's regime aa a permanent system, it most 
be allowed that this was no time to remodel it when Eng- 
land wan face to face with the Frcocti troablcs. When 
the tempest ia breaking over the ship, the captain may 
rcaaonably be exciwcd for thinldng that the moment would 
be HI chosen for renewing cordage or repairing timbers. 
Wbatercr may Have been right in a time of quiet, it vas 
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not aanatnral tbat the Fitt admbistration shoald postpone 
all tLoagLts of reform, till the veBsel of the State bad 
weathered the storm which was then upon her. 

Besides his conviction as to puhlic wrongs to he re- 
dressed. Burns had, he thought, personal grievances to 
complain of, which, as is so often seen, added fnel to his 
reforming zeal. His great powers, which he believed en- 
titled him to a very different position, were unacknowl- 
edged and disregarded by the then dispensers of patron- 
age. Once he bod been an admirer of Fitt, latterly he 
could not bear the mention of his name. Of the ministry, 
Addington, wo have seen, was fully alive to hia inerita, and 
pressed his claims on Fitt, who himself was quite awake 
to the charm of Burns's poetry. The Premier, it is said, 
" pushed the bottle on to Dundas, and did nothing" — to 
Dnndas, too practical and too prosaic to waste a thought 
on poets and poetry. Latterly this neglect of him by 
public men preyed on the spirit of Bums, and was seldom 
absent from his thoughts. It added force, no doubt, to 
tho rapture with which he, like all the younger poets o£ 
the time, hailed the French Revolution, and the fancied 
dawn of that day, which would place plebeian genius and 
woFth in those high places, whence titled emptiness and 
landed incapacity would be at length thrust ignorainiousty 

Burns had not been more than three months in Dai&- 
fries, before ho found an opportunity of testifying by deed 
his sympathy with the French Kevolutionists, At that 
tima the whole coast of the Solway swarmed with smug- 
gUog vessels, carrying on a contraband traffic, and manned 
by men of reckless character, like the Dirk Hatteraick of 
Guy Manneritiff. In 1792, a suspicious-looking brig apr 
peared in the Solway, and Boms, with other excisemen, 
35 



was Mt to vatch b«r tnotioaa. She got into slutioir 
water, when the gangcR, enforced by some dragoons, 
waded ont to her, and Boras, sword in hand, was the first 
to bosrd her. The captored brig " Roaamond," with aR 
ker aima and stores, was sold next d«y at Dumfries, and 
Bnrna became the purchaser of four of her gnus. These 
he aeot, with a letter, to the French L^slative Aseem- 
bljr, requesting tbcm to accept the present as a mark of 
his admiration and sympathy. The gnns with the letter 
never reached their destination. They were, however, 
intercepted by the Custom-house officers at Dover, and 
Bums at once became a EUfpected man in the eye of the 
Government. Lockhart, who tells this Incident, connects 
with it the song, 7Ke JJeid aim' toT the Exciseman, which 
Bnms, he said, compowd while waiting on the shore to 
watch the brig. But Mr. Scott Douglas doubts whether 
the BODg is referable to this occasion. However this may 
be, the foiiy of Boms's act can hardly be disputed. He 
was in the employ of Government, and bad no right to 
express in this way his sympathy with a movement 
which, he must have known, the Goverument, under whom 
he served, regarded, if not yet with open hostility, at least 
with jealous suspicion. Men who think it part of tbeir 
personal right and public duty unreservedly to express, by 
word and deed, their views on politics, had better not seek 
employment in the public service. Burns having once 
drawn upon himself the suspicions of hia superiors, all his 
words and actious were no doubt closely watched. It was 
found that be " gat the Gazetteer," a revolutionary print 
published in Edinburgh, which only the most extreme 
men patronized, and which after a few months' existence 
WBfl suppressed by Government. As the year 1792 drew 
to a close, the political heaven, both at home and abroad, 
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became ominously dark. la Paris the king was in prison, 
the Reign of Terror had begun, and innooent blood of 
loyalists flowed freely in the streets ; the republic which 
had been eBtabliahcd was threatening to propagate its 
principles in other countries by force of arms. In this 
country, what at the beginning of the year had been but 
suspicion of France, was now turned to avowed hostility, 
and war gainst the republic was on the eve of being 
declared. There wore uneasy symptoms, too, at home. 
Tom Paine'a Rights of Man and Ape of Seastm were 
spreading questionable doctrines and fomenting disaffec- 
tion. Societies named Friends of the People were formed 
in Edinburgh and the chief towns of Scotland, to demand 
reform of the representation and other changes, which, 
made at such a time, were believed by those in power to 
cover seditious aims. At such a crisis any government 
might be expected to see that all its officers, from the 
highest to the lowest, were well affected. Bat though 
the Reign of Terror had alarmed many others who had 
at first looked favourably on the Revohition in France, 
Buma's ardour in its cause was no whit abated. Ho even 
denounced the war on which the ministry had determined ; 
he openly reviled the men in power ; and went so far in 
his avowal of democracy that at a social meeting, he pro- 
posed as a toast, " Here's the last verse of the last chapter 
of the last Book of Kings." This would seem to be but 
one specimen of the freedom of political speech in which 
Burns at this time habitually indulged — the truculent way 
in which he flaunted defiance in the face of authority. It 
would not have been surprising if at any time the Govern- 
ment had ordered inquiry to be made into such conduct, 
much less in such a season of anxiety and distrust. That 
an inquiry was made is undoubted; but as to the result 
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which followed it, there is Encertainty. Some hayo 
thought that the poet received from his snperiors only 
a slight hint or caution to bo more careful ia future. 
Others beliorod, that the matter wont so far that he was 
in serious danger of diamisfial from his post ; and that 
this was only averted by the timely iDtfirpoaition of some 
kind and powerful friends. That Bums himself took a 
serious view of it, and was sufficiently excited and alarmed, 
may he seen from two letters which he wrote, the one at 
the time of the occurrence, the other soon after it. It 
was thus that in Deoemher, 1 703, he addressed Mr. Graham 
of Fintray, the same person whose good offices had at first 
obtained for the poet his appointment, and whose kind- 
ness never failed him while he Hved : 

"Sir, — I have been surprised, confounded, and dis- 
tTVcted by Mr. Mitchell, the collector, telling me that he 
baa received an order from your Board to inquire into my 
political conduct, and blaming mo as a person disafleeted 
to Government. 

" Sir, yon are a husband and a father. You know what 
yon would feel to see the much-loved wife of yonr bosom, 
and your helpless, prattling little ones turned adrift into 
the world, degraded and disgraced from a situation, in 
which they bad been respootabJe and respected, and left 
almost without the necessary support of a miserable ex- 
istence. 

"Alas! sir, must I think that such soon will be my lot! 
and from the dark insinuations of hellish, gronndloss 
envy, too 1 I believe, sir, I may aver it, and in the aig.ht- 
of Oranisciencc, that I would not tell a deliberate false- 
hood, no, not though even worse horrors, if worse cau be, 
than, tiwra I haFe mentioned, hung over my head; and I 
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say, that tha allegatioa, whatever villain liaa mads it, is a 
lie I To tliQ British Constitutioii, od revolution principles, 
next after my Oud, I am mout devoutly attached, Yoa, 
sii, have been much and generously my frienil. — Heaven 
^on« how warmly I have felt the obligation, and how 
gratefully I have thanked you. Fortune, sir, lias made jon 
powGrful, and me impotent — baa given you patronage, 
and me dependence. I would not, for my single self. Gall- 
on your humanity; were such my iaaular, unconnected 
aitnation, I would despise the tear that now swells in my 
eye. 1 would brave misfortune — I could face ruin, for at 
the worst Death's thousand doors stand open ; but — the 
tender concerns that I have mentioned, the claims and 
ties that I see at this moment, and feel around me, bow 
thoy unnerve courage and wither resolution ! To your 
patronage, as a man of some genius, you have allowed me 
a claim ; and your esteem, as an honest man, I know is 
my due. To these, sir, permit me to appeal ; by these 
may I adjure yon to save me from that misery which 
threatens to overwhelm me, and which — with my latest 
bneath I will say it — I have not deserved, R. E," 

That this appeal was not without effect may he gathered 
from a letter on this same affair, which Burns addressed 
on the 13th April, 1793, to Mr. Erskine, of Mar, in which 
he says one of the supervisors-general, a Mr, Corbet, " was. 
iQstmcted to inquire on the spot, and to document me that 
my husinesB was to acl^ Tutl to think ; and that, whatever 
might be men or measures, it w^ for me to be ^lent and 
obeditnt." 

Much obloquy has been he^ed upon the Bscise Board. 
— bnt on what grounds of jnstnce I have never been aUa 
to discover — for the way in which thej on this occasion 
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de&lt with BnniE. The members of the Board were the 
servants of the Government, to which they were responsi- 
ble for the conduct of all their anbordiaateB. To have al- 
lowed any of their subordinates to set themselves up by 
word or deed in opposition to the Ministry, and especially 
at such a criaia, was inconsistent with the ideas of the time 
as to official duty. And when called on to act, it is hard 
to see how they could have done so with more leniency 
than by hinting to him the remonstrance which so alarmed 
and irritated the recipient of it. Whatever may be said 
of his alarm, his irritation, if perhaps natural, was not rea- 
sonable. No man has a right to expect that, because he 
is a genius, he shall be absolved from those rules of con- 
duct, either in private or in public life, which are held 
binding on hjs more commonplace brethren. About the 
time when he received this rebuke, he wrote to Mrs. Dun- 
lop, " I have set, henceforth, a seal on my lips as to these 
unlucky politics." But neither his own resolve nor the 
remonstrance of the Excise Board seem to have weighed 
much with him. He continued at convivial parties to ex- 
press his feelings freely ; and at one of these, shortly after 
he had been rebuked by the Excise Board, when the health 
of William Pitt was drunk, ho followed it by craving a 
bumper " to the health of a much better man — General 
Washington." And on a subsequent occasion, as we shall 
see, he brought himself Into trouble by giving an injo- 
diciouB toast. The repression brought to bear on Bums 
cannot have been very stringent when he was still free to 
sport such sentiments. The worst effect of the remon- 
strance he received seems to have been to irritate his tem- 
per, and to depress his spirits by the conviction, unfounded 
though it was, that all hope of promotion for him was 
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But amid all the tronbles entailed on him by Lis cote 
duct, domestic, Hocia.1, aod political, the chief refuge and 
solace which he found was in exercising his gifts of song. 
All hope of his ever achieving a great poem, which called 
for sustained effort, was now over. Even poems descrip- 
tive of rustic life and characters, such as he had sketched 
in his Ayrshire days — for these he had now no longer 
either time or inclination. Hia busy and distracted life, 
however, left him leisure from time to time to give vent 
to his impulses, or to soothe his feelings by short arrow- 
flights of song. He fouud in his own experience the truth 
of those words of another poet— 

" Thej can mikke who fail to find 

Short leisure even in bueieet da;s, 

Uomenls to cast a look behind. 

And profit bf those kmdl; ravs 

Which through the clouds will sometinieB steal, 

And all the far-off past reveal." 

Such breaks in the clouds he eagerly waited for, and 
turned every golden gleam to song. 

It may be remembered that while Bums was in Edin- 
burgh he became acquainted with James Johnson, who 
was engaged in collecting the songs of Scotland in a work 
called the Musical Museum. He had at once thrown him- 
self ardently into Johnson's undertaking, and put all his 
power of traditional knowledge, of criticism, and of orig- 
inal composition at Johnson's disposal. This he continued 
to do through all the EUisland period, and more or less 
during his residence in Dumfries. To the Museum Burns 
from first to last gratuitously contributed not less than 
one hundred and eighty -four songs, original, altered, or 
collected. 

During the first year that Bums lived in Dumfries, in 
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September, 1 V92, Le received an invitation from Mr. George 
Thomson to lend tlie aid of hia lyrical genius to a coUeC' 
tion of Scottish melodies, airs, and words, which a small 
band of musical amateurs in Edinburgh were then project- 
ing. This collection was pitched to a higher key than the 
comparatively humble Muienm. It was to be edited with 
more rigid care, the symphonies and accompaniments were 
to be supplied by the first musicians of Europe, and it was 
to be expargatcd from all lenven of coaraenese, and from 
whatever could offend the purest taste. To Thomson's 
proposal Burns at once replied, "As the request you make 
to me will positively add to my enjoyment in complying 
with it, I shall enter into your undertaking with all the 
small portion of abilities I have, strained to their utmost 
exertion by the impulse of enthusiasm. . . . 

" If you are for English verses, there is, on my part, an 
end of the matter. Whether in the simplicity of the bal- 
lad, or the pathos of the song, I can only hope to please 
myself in being allowed at least a sprinkling of our native 
tongue. ... As to remuneration, you may think my songs 
either above or below price ; for they shall be absolutely 
the one or the other. In the honest enthusiasm with which 
I embark in your nmlertaking, to talk of money, wages, fee, 
hire, &c., would be downright prostitution of soul." 

In this spirit lie entered on the cntorprise which Thom- 
son opened before him, and in this spirit he worked at it 
to the last, pouring forth song after song almost to his 
latest breath. Hardly less interesting than the songs them- 
selves, which from time to time he sent to Thomson, were 
the letters with which he accompanied them. In these his 
jad^ent and critical power are as conspicuous as hi» gen- 
ius and his enthusiasm for the native melodies. For all 
who take interest in songs and in the lawa which govern 
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tbeir movenicut, I know not where else they wonld find 
hints so valuable tia in these occasional remarks on his own 
ind others' songs, by the greatest lyric singer whom the 
modern world has seeu. 

The bard who furnished the English songs for this col- 
lection was a certain Dr. Wolcot, known as Peter Pindar. 
This poetizer, who seems to have been wholly devoid of 
genius, but to have possessed a certain talent for hitting 
the taste of the hour, was then held in high esteem ; he 
has long since been forgotten. Even Bums speaks of him 
with much respect, " The very name of Peter Pindar is 
an acqnisition to your work," he writes to Thomson. Weil 

ight Chambers say, " It is a hnmiliating thought that Pe- 
ter Pindar was richly pensioned by the booksellers, while 

rns, the true sweet singer, lived in comparative pover- 
ty." Hard measure has been dealt to Thomson for not hav- 
ing liberally remunerated Bums for the priceless treasures 
which he supplied to the Collection. Chambers and oth- 
ers, who have thoroughly esamined the whole matter, have 
shown this censnre to be undeserved. Thomson himself 
WHS by no means rich, and his work brought hira nothing 
but outlay aa long as Bums hved. Indeed once, in July, 
1793, when Thomson had sent Burns some money in re- 
turn for his songs, the hard tliua replied ; 

"I assure you, ray dear air, that you truly hurt me with 
your pecuniary parcel. It degrades me in my own eyes. 
However, to return it would savour of afEectiition ; but, 
as to any more traffic of that debtor and creditor kind, I 
swear, by that hononr which crowns the upright statue 
of Robert Burm'i Inieffritt/, on the least motion of it, I 
will indignantly spurn the by-pact transaction, and from 
that moment commence entire stranger to you. Buma's 
character for generosity of sentiment and indepcndonco of 
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^^M mind will, I trast, long outlive any of bis wsola which the 

^H cold, unfeeling ore cAn supply ; at least I will take care 

^H that such a character ho shall deserve." 

^B This sentiment was no doubt inconsistent, and may be 

^H deemed Quixotic, when we remember that for his poems 

^M Bums was quite willing to accept all that Creech would 

^V offer. Yet one cannot but honoar it He felt that both 

^H Johnson and Thomson were enthusiasts, labouring to em- 

^^ balm in a permanent form their country's minstrelsy, and 

^H that they were doing this without any hope of profit. Ho 

^H too would bear his part in the noble work ; if he had not 

^H in other respects done full justice to his great gifts, in this 

^H way he would repay some of the debt he owed to his 

^m country, by throwing into her national melodies the whole 

^M wealth and glory of his genius. And this he wonid do, 

^H " all for lore, and nothing for reward." And the oon- 

^M tinual effort to do this worthily was the chief relaxation 

^P and delight of those sad later years. When he died, be 

H had contributed to Thomson's work sixty songs, but of 

these only six had then appeared, as only one balf-volnme 

of Thomson's work had then been published. Bums 

had given Thomson the copyright of all the sixty songs ; 

but as soon as a posthumous edition of the poet's works 

was proposed, Thomson returned all the songs to the 

poet's family, to be included in the forthcoming edition, 

L along with the interesting letters which had accompanied 
the songs. Thomson's collection was not completed till 
1841, when the sixth and last volume of it appeared. It 
is affecting to know that Thomson himself, who was older 
than Bums by two years, survived him for more than five- 
and-fifty, and died in February, 1861, at the ripe old age 
of ninety-four. 
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Ddrirs those Dutnfries years little is to be done by the 
biographer but to trace the several incidents in Bums's 
quarrel with the world, his growing exasperation, and the 
evil effects of it on his conduct and his fortunes. It is a 
painful record, bnt since it must be given, it shall bo with 
as much brevity as is consistent with truth. 

In July, 1793, Bums made an escursion into Galloway, 
accompanied by a Mr. Syme, who belonging, like himself, 
to the Excise, admired the poet, and agreed with his poli- 
tics. Syme has preserved a record of this jonmey, and 
tiie main impression left by the perusal of it is the strange 
access of ill-temper which had come over Bums, who kept 
venting hia spleen In epigrams on all whom he disliked, 
high and low. They visited Kenmure, where lived Mr. 
Gordon, the representative of the old Lords Kenmure. 
They passed thence over the muirs to Gatehouse, in a 
wild storm, during which Bums was silent, and crooning 
to himself what, Syme says, was the first thought of Scots 
v)ha hoe. They were engaged to go to St. Mary's Isle, 
the seat of the Earl of Selkirk ; bnt Bums was in such a 
savage mood against all lords, that he was with difficulty 
persuaded to go thither, though Lord Selkirk was no Tory, 
but a Whig, like himself, and tlie father of his old friend. 
Lord Daer, by this time deceased, who had first convinced 
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him that a lord might possibly be sd honest and Kind- 
hearted man. When they were once under the hospitable 
roof of St, Mary's Isle, the kindness with which tbey were 
received appeased the poet's bitterness. The Earl was be- 
nign, the young ladies were beautiful, and two of them 
gang Scottish songa charmingly. Urhani, an Italian mu- 
uciaa who had edited Scotch muitic, waa there, and sang 
many Scottish melodies, accompanying them with inatra- 
montal music. Bums recited some of his songs amid the 
deep silence that is most expressive of admiration. The 
evening passed very pleasantly, and the lion of the morn- 
ing had, ere the evening was over, melted to a lamb. 

Seots teha hat has been mentioned. Mr, Syiue tells us 
that it was composed partly while Burns was riding in a 
storm between Gatehouse and Eenmure, and partly on the 
second morning after this, when they were journeying 
from St. Mary's Isle to Damfrics. And Mr. Syme adds 
that noKt day the poet presented him with one copy of 
the poem for himself, and a second for Mr. Dalzell. Mr. 
Carlyle says, " This Dithyrambic was composed on horse- 
back ; in riding in the middle of tempests over the wild- 
est Galloway moor, in company with a Mr. Syme, who, 
observing the poet's looks, forbore to speak — judiciously 
enough — for a man composing Brace's address might be 
unsafe to trifle with. Doubtless this stern hymn was 
singing itself, as he formed it, through the soul of Bums, 
but to the external ear it should be sung with the tiiroat 
of the whirlwind." 

Burns, however, in a letter to Mr. Thomson, dated Sep- 
tember, 1793, gives an account of the composition of his 
war-ode, wiiich is difficult to reconcile with Mr. Syme'a 
stfttement. " There is a tradition which I have met with 
ia many places in Scotland," he writes, " that the old air, 
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Bey, tiittie taitie, was Robert Bruce'a march at the battle 
of Basnockbum. Tbh thought, in my yesternight's even- 
ing walk, wanned mc to a pitch of enthusiasm on the 
theme of liberty sod indcpoDdcDco, which I threw into a 
kind of ScDttiah ode, fitted to the air, that one might aup' 
pose to be the gallant royal Scot's address to hia heroic 
followers on that eventful morning." He adds that "the 
accidental recollection of that gluriuUu struggle for free- 
dom, associated with the glowing ideas of some stru^les 
of the same natnro, not quite no aneknt, roused my rhyra- 
ing mania." So Bruce'a Address owes its inspiration as 
much to Burns'a sympathy with the Freuch Republicans 
as to his Scottish patriotism. As to the intriasic merit of 
the ode itself, Mr. Carlyle says, " So long as there is warm 
blood in the heart of Scotchmen or man, it will move in 
fierce thrills under this war-ode, the best, wo believe, that 
was ever written by any pen." To this verdict every son 
of Scottish soil is, I suppose, bound to say Amen. It ought 
not, however, to be concealed that there has been a very 
diSsrent estimate formed of it by judges sufficiently compe- 
tent. I remember to have read somewhere of a conversa- 
tion between Wordsworth and Mrs. Hemans, in which tliey 
both agreed that the famous ode was not much more than 
a commonplace piece of school-boy rhodomontade about 
liberty. Probably it does owe not a little of its power to 
the music to which it is sung, and to the associations 
which have gathered ronnd it. The enthusiasm for French 
Revolution sentiments, which may have been in Burns's 
mind when composing it, has had nothing to do with the 
delight with which thousands since have sung and listened 
to it. The poet, however, when he first conceived it, was 
no donbt raging inwardJy, like a lion, not only caged, bnt 
muzzled with the gag of his servitude to Government. 



Bat for tlus, what diatribes in faroiir of tbe RerolDUon 
might we not hmve had, and what pain mast it hare been 
to Barn^ to sappresa these under the coercion of eiter- 
nal antboritr ! Partly to this feeling, aa well as to other 
causes, may be ascribed sacb oatboista as tbe foilowing, 
written to a female correspondent, immediately after his 
return from the Galloway tour: 

"There is not among all the martyrologies that ever 
were penned, so rueful a narrative as the lives of the 
poeta. In the comparative view of wretches, the criterion 
is not what they are doomed to suffer, bat how they are 
formed to bear. Take a being of oar kind, give bim a 
stronger imagination, and a more delicate sensibility, which 
between them will ever engender a more ungovernable set 
of passions than are tbe usual lot of man ; implant in bim 
an irresistible impulse to some idle vagary, ... in short, 
send him adrift after some pursuit which shall eternally 
mislead him from the paths of lucre, and yet curse him 
with a keener relish than any man living for the pleasures 
that lacre can purchase ; lastly, fill up the measure of his 
woes by bestowing on him a spuming sense of his c 
dignity — and you have created a wight nearly as mis< 
ble as a poet" This passage will recall to many the cata- 
logue of sore evils to which poets are by their tempera- 
ment exposed, which Wordsworth in his Leech-^tkenr 
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"Thefear that kills. 
And hope that ts onwiiling lo be fed ; 
Cold, pun, aod Ubour, and all fleshlv ills ; 
And mighty poeta in (heir mieer; dead." 

In writing that poem Wordsworth bad Bums among 
others prominently in his eye. What a commentary is 
tbe life of the more impnluve poet on tbe lines of hia 
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younger and more self-control ling brother ! During those 
years of political uuiest and of growing mental disquiet, 
liis ubief solace was, aa I have said, to compose songs for 
Thomson's Collection, into which he poured a continaal 
supply. Indeed it is wonderful how often he was able to 
escape from his owu vesations into that serener atmosphere, 
and there to suit melodies and moods most alien to his 
own with fitting words. 

Here in one of his letters to Thomson is the way he de- 
scribes himself in the act of composition, " My way is — 
I consider the poetic sentiment correspondent to my idea 
of the musical expression; then choose my theme; begin 
one stanza ; when that is composed, which is generally the 
most difficult part of the business, I walk out, sit down 
now and then, look out for objects in nature around me 
th^t are in unison and harmony with the cogitations of 
m/ fancy and workings of my bosom; humming every 
naiw and then the air with the verses I have framed. 
When I feel my Muse beginning to jade, I retire to the 
solitary fireside of ray study, and there commit my effu- 
sions to paper; swinging at intervals on the hind legs of 
my elbow-chair, by way of calling forth my own critical 
strictures as my pen goes on." To this may be added 
what Allan Cunningham tells ns. " While he lived in 
Dumfries he bad three favourite walks — on the Dock- 
green by the river-side; among the ruins of Linclnden 
College ; and towards the Martingdon-ford, on the north 
side of the Nith. This latter place was secluded, conn 
manded a view of the distant bills and the romantic tow- 
ers of Linclnden, and afforded soft greensward banks to 
rest upon, within sight and sound of the stream. As soon 
AS he was heard to hum to himself, his wife saw that he 
had something in bis mind, and was prepared to see him 
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Regi^ has often been npresied tiut Bums speat ao 
mitch time snd tfaougbt on writing hb songs, and, in Uua 
way, diverted bis energies from higber idns&. Sir Waher 
has 88id,*'NotwitiistandiD«; tbe spirit of raanj' of bialynca, 
and tiie exqnisite sweetaess and siniplicity of oUieia, we 
eaanot bnt deeply f^ret that so much of bis time atd 
talents was frittered away in compilinc; and eompostng for 
musical collections. There is sufficient eridence tliat even 
tbe genins of Bums could not support him in tbe monofc' 
onoos task of writing loTc-vetses, on heaving bosoms and 
sparkling eyes, aitd twisting tbem into such rhytbmical 
forms BS tni^t suit the capricious evolutions of Scotch 
reels and strathspevs." Even if Burns, instead of oontinoal 
song-writincr during the last eight years of his Ufe^ bad 
ooncentmted his stTcngth on "his grand plan of a dramat- 
ic composition " on the subject of Brace's adventures, it 
may be doubted whether he would have done so much to 
enrich bis country's literature as he has done by the aonga 
ke composed. Bat considering how desultory his habits 
became, if Johnson and Thomson bad not, as it were, set 
lom a congenial task, he might not have produced uiy 
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thing at all during those years. There is, hoirever. anotb- 
«r aspect in which the continual composition of love-dittist 
must be regretted. The few genuine love-songs, straight 
from the heart, which he compoaeii, such as Of a' (A« 
Airla, To Mary in ffeaven, Ye Banks and Braes, can hard- 
ly be too highly prized. But there are many others, 
which arose from a lower and fictitious source of inspirft- ' 
tioo. He himself tells Thomson that when he wished ta , 
compose a love-song, hia recipe was to put himself on a 
" regimen of admiring a beautiful woman." This was a 
dangerous regimen, and when it came to be often repeated, 
as it was, it cannot have tended to his peace of heart, or lo 
the purity of his life. 

The first half of the year 1794 was a more than usually 
unhappy time with Barns. It was almost entirely bod^ 
leas. Instead of poetry, we heat of political dissatisfaction, 
excessive drinking-bouts, quarrels, and self-reproach. This 
was the time when our country was at war with the 
French Repnblic — a war which Burns bitterly did.iked, but 
bis employment nnder Government forced him to set " » 
seal on his lips as to those unlucky politics." A regiment 
of soldiers was quartered in the town of Dumfries, and ta 
Bums'a eye the sight of their red coats was so offensive, 
that he would not go down the plainstoncs lest he should 
meet " the epaoletted puppies," who thronged the street: 
One of these cpauletted puppies, whom he so disliked, ' 
found occasion to pul! Burns up rather smartly. Tha 
poet, when in his cups, had in the hearing of a certain cap- i 
tain proposed as a toast, " May our success in the present 
war be equal to the justice of our cause," The soldier 
called him to account — a duel seemed imminent, and 
Bums bod next day to write an apologetic letter, in order 
to avoid the risk of ruin. About the same time he was 
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involved, through iDtemperance, id another and more pain- 
fu] quarreL It has been already noticed that at Wood- 
ley Park he was a continual guest. With Mra. Riddel, 
who was both beautiful and witty, he carried on a kind ol 
poetic flirtation. Mr. Walter Riddel, the Lost, was wont 
to press bis guests to deeper potations than were usual 
even in those hard-drinking days. One evening, when the 
guests had aat till they were inflamed with wine, they en- 
tered the drawing-room, and Burns in some way grossly 
insulted the fair hostess. Next day he wrote a letter of 
the most abject and extravagant penitence. This, how- 
ever, Mr. and Mrs. Riddel did not think fit to accept 
StuQg by this rebuff. Bums recoiled at once to the oppo- 
Bite extreme of feeling, and penned a grossly scurrilous 
monody on " a lady famed for her caprice." This he fol- 
lowed up by other lampoons, full of " coarse rancour 
against a lady who had showed him many kindnesses." 
The Laird of Friars Carse and bis lady naturally sided 
with their relatives, and grew cold to their old friend of 
EUisland. While this coldness lasted, Mr. Riddel, of Friars 
Carse, died in the spring-time, and the poet, remembering 
his friend's worth and former kindness, wrote a sonnet 
over him — not one of his best or most natural perform- 
ances, yet showing the return of his better heart. During 
the same spring we hear of Burns going to the house of 
one of the neighbouring gentry, and dining there, not with 
the rest of the party, bnt, by his own choice, it would 
seem, with the housekeeper in her room, and joining the 
gentlemen in the dining-room after the ladies had retired. 
He was now, it seems, more disliked by ladies than by 
men — a change since those Edinburgh days, when the 
highest dames of the land had spoken so rapturously of 
the charm of his conversation. 
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Amid the gloom of tliis unhappy time (1791), Burns 
tamed to his old Edinburgh frieDd, Alexander Cunuing. 
ham, and poured forth this passionate and well-known 
complaint: — "Canst thou minister to a mind diseased? 
Cuist thou speak peace and rest to a soul tossed on a sea 
of troubles, without one friendly star to guide her course, 
and dreaditig that the next surge may overwhelm her? 
Of late, a number of domestic vexations, and some pecun- 
iary share in the ruin of these cursed times — losses which, 
though trifling, were what I could ill bear — have so ir- 
ritated me, that my feelings at times could only be envied 
by a reprobate spirit listening to the sentence that dooms 
it to perdition. — Are you deep in tho language of consola- 
tion ! I have exhausted in reflection every topic of com- 
fort. A heart at ease would have been charmed with my 
sentiments and reasonings ; but as to myself, I was like 
Jndas Iscariot preaching the Gospel. . . . Still there are 
two great pillars that bear us up amid the wreck of mis- 
fortune and misery. The one is composed of a certain 
noble, stubborn something in man, known by the names 
of Courage, Fortitude, Magnanimity. The other is made 
up of those feelings and sentiments which, however the 
sceptic may deny them, or the enthusiast may disfigure 
them, are yet, I am convinced, original and component 
parts of the human soul, those senses of the mind — if I 
may be allowed the expression — which connect us with 
and link ua to those awful obscure realities — an aU-power- 
ful and equally beneficent God, and a world to come, be- 
yond death and the grave. The first gives the nerve of 
combat, while a ray of hope beams on the field : the last 
pours the balm of comfort into the wounds which time 
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WM written on February 25, ll9i. It wa* probably a. few 
monllja later, perhaps in May of the samo year, while 
BarDs waa etiU under tliis deprexhton, that there occurred 
an affecting incident, which has been preserved by Lock- 
haxt Mr. David McCulioch, of Ardweil, told Lockhart, 
*' that he waa Beldom more grieved than waen, riding into 
Dnmfriea one fine summer's evening, to attend a country 
ball, he saw Bums walking alone, on the shady ^de of tha 
principal street of the town, while tiie opposite part was 
gay with successive groups of gentlemen and ladies, all 
drawn together for the festirities of the night, not one of 
whom seemed willing to recognize the poet. The hocse- 
man dismounted and joined Bums, who, on his propos- 
ing to him to cross the street, said, 'Nay, nay, aiy young 
friend, that's all over now ;' and (juoted, after a pause, book 
veraes of Lady Grizzell BaLIlie's pathetic ballaA : 

'"His bonnet stood ancefu' fair on hia brow, 

His auld ane looked bi>tti<r than mony imu's new ; 
But now he lets 't wenr onj way it will hirg, 
And casts bkoaell dawie upon the com-bing. 

" ' 0, were we young, as we ancc hae been. 

We Buld hae been galloping down on jon green, 
And linking it owre the lilj-white lea — 
And werena my heart llgbt, I wad die.' " 

" It was little in Bunia'a character to let his feelings on 
certain subjects escape in this fashion. He immediately 
after citing these verses assumed the sprightliness c^ bis 
most pleasing manner; and taking his young friend home 
with him, entertained him very agreeably until the hoar 
oi the ball arrived, with a bowl of his usual potation, and 
Bonnie Jean's singing of some verses which he had recent- 
ly composed." 
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Id June we find liim expressing to Mrs. Dunlop the 
earliest hint that ha felt his health declining. " I am J 
afraid," he says, " that 1 am about to suffer for the follieal 
of my yoDth. My medical friends threaten me with fly-( 
i ing gout ; but I trust they are mistaken." And again, a 
few months later, we find him, when writing to the same 
friend, recarring to the same apprehensions. Ve>!ation 
and disappointment within, and excesses, if not coatinual, 
yet too frequent, from without, had for long been under- 
mining his naturally strong but nerrously sensitive frama, 
and those symptoms were now making themselves felt, 
which were soon to lay him in an early grave. As the 
aatumn drew on, his singing powers revived, and till the 
close of the year he kept pouring into Thomson a stream 
of songs, some of the highest stamp, and hardly one with- 
out a touch such as only the genuine singer can give. 

The letters, too, to Thomson, with which he accompanies 
his gifts, are full of suggestive thoughts on song, hints 
most precious to all who care for such matters. For the 
forgotten singers of bis native land he is full of sympathy. 
" By the way," he writes to Thomson, " are you not vexed 
to think that those men of genius, for such they certainly 
were, who composed our fine Scottish lyrics, should be un- 
known !" 

Many of the songs of that autumn were, as usual, love- 
ditties ; but when the poet coidd foi^et the linlrwhite 
locks of Chloris, of which land of stufE there is more tbaa 
enough, be would write as good songs on other and manlier 
subjects. Two of these, written, the one in November, 
1794, the other in January, 1795, belong to the latter or- 
der, and are worthy of careful regard, not only for their 
excellence as songs, but also as illustrations of the poet'a 
mood of mind at the time when he composed them. 
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The first U thia— 

"Ci>iileiit<>d wi' link, aod canUe vi' mur, 
Whene'er I forgather wi' Borroir and care, 
I gie Ihcra ■ akelp sa they're creepin* ulong, 
Wi' a cog o' gude swatB, and an auld Scottish Mng. 

'I vhjiea clait tlie eltiaw o' troublesome thought ; 
But maa is a soger, and life is a faught : 
My mirth and gude humour are coin in mj pouch, 
And mj Freedom's mj lairdstiip ime monarch dare tot 

" A towmond o' trouble, should that be mj fa', 
A night o' gude fellowebip sowtbers it a' ; 
When at the bijthe end a' our joumej at last, 
Wha the ddl ever thinks o' the road he has paat ? 

" BUnd Ctiance, let her enapper and stoyte on her way ; 
Be't to me, be't f rae me, e'en let the jade gae : 
Gome Ease, or come Travail, come Pleasure or Pain, 
My warst word is — Welcome, and welcome again." 

TLia song gives BarDa'a idea of himself, and of his strug- 
gle with the world, when he could look on both from the 
placid, rather than the desponcleot side. He regarded it 
as & true picture of himself ; for, when a good miniatare 
of bim had been done, he wrote to Thomson that he wish- 
ed a vignette from it to be prefixed to this song, that, in 
his own words, " the portrait of mj face and the picture 
of my mind may go down the stream of time together." 
Bums had more mooda of mind than moat men, and this 
was, we may hope, no unfrequcnt one with him. But if 
we would reach the truth, we probably ought to strike a 
balance between the spirit of this song and the dark moods 
depicted in some of those lettera already quoted. 

The other song of the same time is the well-known A 
ifan'i a Man far a' that. This powerful song speaks out 
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in hU best style a sentiment that through all his life had 
been dear to the heart of Bums. It has been quoted, the^ 
Bay, by Beranger in France, and by Goethe in Germany, 
and is the word which springa up in the mind of ail for- 
eigners when they think of Burns. It was inspired, no 
doubt, by his keen seuse of social oppression, qnickened 
to white heat by influences that had lately come from 
France, and by what he had suSered for his sympathy 
with that cause. It has since become the watchword of 
all who fancy that they have secured less, and others more, 
of this world's goods than their respective merit deaorves. 
Stronger words he never wrote. 

" The nuik is but Ihe guinea'a ftamp, 
The man's the gowd for a' thaL" 

That is a word for all time. Yet perhaps it might have 
been wished that so noble a song had not been marred by 
any touch of social bitterness. A lord, no doubt, may be 
a " birkie " and a " coof," but may not a ploughman be 
BO too ! This great song Burns wrote on the first day of 
1796. 

Towards the end of 1794, and in the opening of 1795, 
the panic which had filled the land in 1792, from the do- 
ings of the French republicans, and their sympathizers in 
this country, began to abate ; and the blast of Government 
displeasure, which for a time had beaten heavily on Burns, 
seemed to have blown over. He writes to Mrs. Dunlop on 
the 29th of December, 1794, " My political sins seem to bo 
foi^ven me ;" and as a proof of it he mentions that dur- 
ing the illness of his superior officer, he had been appoint- 
ed to act as supervisor — a duty which he discharged for 
about two months. In the same letter he sends to that 
good lady his usual kindly greeting for the coming year. 
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In Marcli of the same year we find him again jotaiDg in 
\oeai politics, and writing electionecriDg ballads for Heron 
of Heron, the Whig candidate for the St«wartry of Kirk- 
cndbright, against the nominee of the Earl of Galloway, 
against whom and his family Burns seems to have bar- 
boarod some peculiar enmity. 

Mr. Ucron won the election, and Bnins wrote to him 
about his own prospects : — " The moment I am appointed 
supervisor, in the common routine I may be nominated on 
the collectors' list ; and this is always a business of pure- 
ly political patron^e. A coUectorahip varies much, from 
better than 200^. to near lOOOi. a year. A life of hterary 
leisure, with a decent competency, ia the aummit of my 
wishes." 

The bopo here esprcssed was not destined to bo fulfilled. 
It required some years for its realization, and the years al- 
lotted to Bums were now nearly numbered. The prospect 
which ho here dwells on may, however, have helped to 
lighten his mental gloom during the last year of his hfo. 
For one year of activity there certainly was, between the 
time when the cloud of political displeasure against him 
disappeared towards the end of 1794, and the time when 
his health finally gave way in the autumn of 1795,during 
which, to judge by his letters, he indulged much lees in 
outbursts of social discontent One proof of this is seen 
in the following fact In the spring of 1 785, a volunteer 
corps was rnised in Dumfries, to defend the country, while 
the regular army was engaged abroad, in war with France. 
Many of the Dimifries Whigs, and among them Buma's 
friends, Syme and Dr. Maxwell, enrolled themselves in the 
corps, in order to prove their loyalty and patriotism, on 
which Bome suspicions had previously been cast Boma 
too offered himself, and was received into the corps. AI- 
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Tim lODg flew throaghoat the land, Ut the taste of tbe 
eoontry-peopte everywhere, and is said to faave done mach 
to change tbe feelings of those who were disaffected. 
Macb blame has been cast npon tbe Tory Uinistry, then 
in power, for not having oflered a pension to Bnrns. It 
was not, it is said, that they did not know of him, or that 
they disregarded his existence. For Mr, Addington, after- 
wards Lord Sidmontb, we have seen, deeply felt his gen- 
ion, acknowledged it in verse, and is said to have urged hia 
ciniros opon the Governraent. Mr. Pitt, soon after the po- 
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et's death, is reported to have said of Eurns'a poetry, at 
the table of Lord Liverpool, " I can think of no versa since 
Shakespeare's that has so much the appearance of coming 
sweetly from nature." It is on Mr. Dundas, however, at 
that time one of the Ministry, and the autocrat of all Scot- 
tish affairs, that the heaviest weight of blame has fallen. 
But perhaps this is not altogether deserved. There is the 
greatest difference between a literary man, who holds hia 
political opinions in private, but refrains from mingling 
in party politics, and one who zealously espouses one side, 
and employs his literary power in promoting it He 
threw himself into every electioneering business with his 
whole heart, wrote, while he might have been better em- 
ployed, electioneering ballads of little merit, in which he 
landed Whig men and theories, and lampooned, often scar- 
riloasly, the supporters of Dundas. No doubt it would 
have been magnanimous in the men then in power to hare 
overlooked all these things, and, condoning the politics, 
to have rewarded the poetry of Bums. And it were to be 
wbbed that such magnanimity were more common among 
public men. But we do not see it practised even at the 
present day, any more than it was in the time of Bums. 

During the first half of 1795 the poet had gone oa with 
his accustomed duties, and, during the intervals of busi- 
ness, kept sending to Thomson the songs he from time to 
time composed. 

His professional prospects seemed at this time to be 
brightening, for about the middle of May, 1795, hia 
staunch friend, Mr. Graham, of Fintray, would seem to 
have revived an earlier project of having him transferred 
to a post in Leith, with easy duty and an income of nearly 
200/. a year. This project could not at the time be car- 
ried out; but that it should have been thonght of proves 
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tliat political offencea of the past were beginning to be 
forgotten. During this Boine rear there were symptoms 
that the reapectable personH who bad for some time frown- 
ed on him were willing to relent. A combination of canses, 
faiB politics, the Riddel qoarrel, and his own many impni- 
dences, had kept him under a doad. And this (iisfavoar 
of the well-to-do had not increased his self-respect or made 
him more careful aboat the company be kept. Disgust 
with the world hod made him reckleae and defiant. Bat 
with the opening of 1705, the Riddels were reconciled to 
bim, and received him coce more into their good graces ; 
uid others, their friends, probably foUowed their example. 
But the time was drawing near when the smiles or the 
frowns of the Dnmfries magnates wonld be alike indiffer- 
ent to him. There has been more tban enough of discna- 
sion among the biographers of Bums as to how far he 
really deterioruted in himself during those Damfries years, 
AS to the extent and the causes of the social discredit into 
which he foil, and a^ to the charge that he took to low 
company. His early biographers — Currie, Walker, Heron 
— drew the picture somewhat darkly ; Lockhart and Cun- 
ningham have endeavoured to lighten the depth of the 
shadows. Chambers has laboured to give the facts impar- 
tially, has faithfully placed the lights and the shadows aide 
by side, and has sammed up the whole subject in an ap- 
pendiit on The Reputation of Burns in ?ii» Later Vearg, 
to which I would refer any who desire to sec this pain- 
ful subject minutely handled, Whatever extenuations 
or excuses may be alleged, all mnst allow that bis aouise 
in Dumfries was on the whole a downward one, and must 
concur, however reluctantly, in the conclusion at which 
Lockhart, while decrying the severe judgments of Currie, 
Heron, and others, is forced by truth to come, that " the 
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untimely death of Bams was, it is too probable, hastened 
by his own intern peranoes aod imprudence a." To inqnjre 
minutely, what was the «Ktont of those intern perancea, and 
what the nature of those impnidencea, is a subject which 
can little profit any one, and on which one has no heart 
to enter. If the general statement of fact be trae, the 
minute details are better left to the kindly oblivion, which, 
but for too pi'ying cnrioBity, would by this time have ovar- 
taten them. 

Dissipated his life for some years certainly had been — 
deeply disreputable many asserted it to be. Others, how- 
ever, there were who took a more lenient view of him. 
Findlater, his superior in the Escise, used to assert that 
no officer under liim was more regular in his public duties. 
Mr. Gray, then teacher of Dumfries school, hae left it on 
record, that no parent he knew watched more carefully 
over his children's education — that he had often found the 
poet io his home esplaining to his eldest boy passages of 
the English poets from Shakespeare to Gray, and that the 
benefit of ^e father's instmctSons was apparent in the 
excellence of the son's daily school performances. This 
brighter side of the picture, however, is not irreconcilable 
with that darker one. For Bnms's whole character was 
a compound of the most discordant and contradictory el- 
ements. Di'. Chambers has well shown that he who at 
one hour was the douce sober Mr. Burns, in the next was 
changed to the maddest of Bacchanals : now he was glow- 
ing with the most frenerons sentiments, now rinking to the 
very opposite oxtrcmo. 

One of the last visits paid to him by any friend from a 
distance would seem to have been by Professor Walker, 
although the date of it is somewhat nncertain. Eight 
years had passed since the Frofessor had parted with 
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BvM at Blair Cutte, after tbe poe^s WPT 'i*'^ t^***^ 
Ib the aeeoont which the FrofeaeoT hai left of bia two 
daji^ inteniew with Bnnia at Domfiiea, tha<e are tiaeea 
of diaappohitment witb the t^ange rtdch the iBtemnii^ 
jean had wrooght. It baa beea alleged that pnloi^Bd 
rmdence in England had made the pK^aaor faattdkNU^ 
and more eanly shocked with rnsUcity and coaneneaa. 
However thi« maj be, be found Bonis, as he thon^t, not 
improved, bat more dictatorial, more free in his potaUona, 
more coarK and gross in his talk, than when he had foF- 
merly known bim. 

For some time past there bad not been w&ntJng symp- 
toms to show that the poet's strength was already past its 
prime. In Jane, 1 794, he had, as we have seen, told Mrs. 
Dnolop tb&t he had been in poor health, and was afraid 
be was be^oiog to suffer for the follies of his yonth. 
His phyucians threatened him, he said, with Sjing goat, 
but he tmsted they were mistaken. In the spring of 1 795, 
be said to one who called on bim, that he was beginning 
to feel as if he were soon to be an old man. Still he went 
abont all bis aeaal employments. Bat during tbe latter 
part of that year his health seems to have saddeoly de- 
clined. For some conaidcrable time be was confined to a 
aick-bed. Dr. Carrie, who was likely to be well informed, 
atates that this illness lasted from October, 1705, till the 
following January. No details of his malady are gi*en, 
and tittle more is known of his condition at this time, ex- 
cept what he himself has given in a letter to Mrs. Danlop, 
and in a rbymed epistle to one of his brother Excisemen. 

At the close of the year he must have felt that, owing 
to his prolonged sickness, Lis funds were getting low. Else 
be would not have penned to his friend, Collector Mitchell 
tbe following request : 
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" Friend of the Poet, tried and leal, 
Wha, wanting thee, might beg or steal ; 
Alake, alake, the mcilcle deil 

Wi' a' his witches 
Are at it, skelpin' ! jig and reel, 

In mj poor pouches. 

" I modeatl; fu fain wad hint it, 
That one pound one, I sairl; want it ; 
If wi' the hizzie down je sent it, 

It would bo kind ; 
And while mj heart wi' life-blood dunted, 

I'd bear't Id mind. 



"Ye'Te heard this while haw Tve been licket, 
And b; fell denth was nearly nieket : 
Grim loun ! be gat me b; the fecket. 

And Esir me sheuk ; 
But bj gude luck I Up a wieket, 

And tum'd a neuk. 

"But bj that health, Tve got a share o't, 
And by that life, I'm promised mair o't, 
Mj heal and weel I'll take a care o't 

A tentier way : 
Then fareweel, folly, hide and hair o't. 
For anoe and aye." 

It was, nlas ! too late now to bid farewell to folly, even 
if he could bave done bo indeed. With the opening of 
the year 1796 he aomewhat revived, and the prudent re- 
solve of his aickness disappeared with the firat prospect of 
returning health. Chambers tbns records a fact which 
the local tradition of Dumfries confirms : — " Early in the 
month of January, when his health was in the course of 
L improvement. Bams tarried to a late hour at a jovial party 
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remained for some time in the ofien air, and, overpowered 
by the effects uf the liJinor be had drunk, fell asleep. . . . 
A fatal chill penetrated liis bones ; he reached home with 
the seeds of a rheumatic fever already in possession of his 
weakened frame. In thie little accident, and not in the 
preaaure of poverty or disrepate, or wounded feelings or a 
broken heart, truly lay the determining cause of the sadly 
shortened days of our national poet." 

How long this new access of extreme illness confined 
bim seems nncertain. Cumc says for about a week; 
Chambers surmises a longer time. Mr. Scott Douglas 
says, that from the close of January till the month of 
April, he seems to have moved about with some hope of 
permanent nnprorcment But if he had aach a hope, it 
was destined not to be fulfilled. Writing on the Slst of 
January, 1790, to Mrs. Dunlop, the trnsted friend of so 
many confidences, this is the account he gives of himself: 

" I have lately drunk deep of the cup of affliction. The 
autumn robbed me of my only daughter and darling child, 
and that at a diiitance, too, and so rapidly as to put it oat 
of my power to pay the last duties to her. I liad scarcely 
bognn to recover from that shock, when I became myself 
the victim of a most severe rheumatic fever, and long the 
die spun doubtful ; nntil, after many weeks of a sick-bed, 
it seems to have turned up life, and I am beginning to crawl 
across my room, and once indeed have been before my 
own door in the street." In these words Burns would 
seem to have pat his two attacks together, as though they 
were but one prolonged illness. 

It was about this time that, happening to meet a neigh- 
bour in the street, the poet talked with her seriously of 
his health, and said among other things this : " I find that 
a man may live like a fool, bot he will scarcely die lihe 
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one." As from time to time he appeared on tlie atreat 
during the early months of 1T96, others of his old ao- 
qniiintance were struck by the sight of a tall man of slov- 
enly appearance and sickly aspect, whom a second look 
showed to be Bums, and that he waa dying. Yet in that 
February there were still some flatters of soDg, ono of 
which was, Hey for the Lata vrP a Toeher, written ia an- 
swer to Thomson's beseeching inquiry if he was never to 
hear from him t^in. Another was a rhymed epistle, ia 
mllich he answers the inquiries of the colonel of his Vol- 
unteer Corps after his health. 

From about the middle of April, Burns seldom left his 
room, and for a great part of each day was confined to 
bed. May came~a beautiful May — and it was hoped 
that its genial influenoes might revive him, But while 
young Jeffrey was writing, " It is the finest weather in the 
world — the whole country is covered with green and blos- 
soms ; and tbe sun shines perpctoally through a light east 
wind," Burns was shivering at every breath of the breeze. 
At this crisis his faithful wife was laid aeidc, unable to at- 
tend him. But a young neighbour, Jessie Lowara, sister 
of a brother exciseman, came to their house, assisted in all 
household work, and ministered to the dying poet. She 
was at this time only a girl, but she lived to be a wife and 
mother, and to see an honoured old age. Whenever wo 
think of the last days of th« poet, it is well to remember 
one who did so much to smooth bis dying pillow. 

Bmns himself was deeply grateful, and his gratitude as 
usnal found vent iu song. But the old manner stil! clung 
to him. Even then he could not express his gratitude to 
lus young benefactress without assuming the tone of a 
fancied lover. Two songs in this strain he addressed to 
Jesiie Lewars. Of the second of these it is told, that one 
87 
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morning the poet said to ber that if she would play to 
him any favourite tune for wliicli she desired to have new 
words, he would do his best to meet her wish. She sat 
down at tho piano, and played over several timea the mt 
of an old song beginning thus : 



As soon as Bums had taken in the melody, he set to, 
and in a few minntes composed these beautiful words, the 
second of the songs which he addressed to Jessie : 

" Oh 1 »'i?rt thou ID the uauld blast, 

On yonder lea, oo yonduf lea, 
Hy ploidie to the angry airt, 

I'd Bbelter tbee, Fd shelter thee. 
Or did misfortune'B bitter etorma 

Around tbee blaw, nround thee blaw, 
Thy bield should be my bosom. 

To ebare it a', to share it a,'. 

" Or vera I in the wildest vaate, 

Sse black and bare, sae blacic and bare, 
The desert were a paradise. 

If thou wert there, if thou vert there: 
Or were I monarch o' the gtobc, 

Wi' thee to reign, wi' thee to reign, 
The brightest jewel in my erown 

Wad be my queen, wad be my queen." 

Mendelssohn is said to have so much admired this song, 
that he composed for it what Chambers pronounces an air 
of exquisite pathos. 

June came, but brought no improvement, rather rapid 
decline of health. On the 4th of July (1796) he wrote to 
Johnson, " Many a merry meeting this publicati(>i> (tho 
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Museum) has given as, and possibly it may give us moro, 
though, alas ! I fear it. This protracting, slow consuming 
illness wiJl, I douht much, my ever dear friend, arrest my 
aim before he has reached his middle career, and will turn 
over the poet to far moro important concerns than study- 
ing the brilliancy of wit or the pathos of sentiment." On 
the day on whicli he wrote these words, he left Dumfries 
for a lonely place called Brow, on the Solway shore, to try 
the effects of sea-bathing. Ho went alone, for his wife 
was nnablc to accompany him. While bo was at Brow, 
his former friend, Mrs. Walter Eiddel, to whom, after their 
estrangement, he had been reconciled, happened to be stay- 
ing, for the benefit of her health, in the neigh bourbood. 
She asked Burns to dine with her, and sent her carriage 
to bring him to her house. This is part of the account 
ahe gives of that interview ; 

" I was struck with his appearance on entering the room. 
The stamp of death was imprinted on his features. He 
seemed already touching the brink of eternity. His first 
salutation was, ' Well, madam, have you any commands for 
the other world?' I replied that it seemed a doubtful case 
which of us should be there soonest, and that I hoped he 
would yet live to write my epitaph. He looked in my face 
with an air of great kindness, and expressed his concern 
at seeing me look so ill, with his accustomed sensibility. 
. . . We had a long and serious conversation about bis 
present situation, and the approaching termination of all 
his earthly prospects. He spoke of his death without any 
of the ostentation of philosophy, but with firmness as well 
as feeling, as an event likely to happen very soon, and 
which gave him concern chiefly from leaving his four chil- 
dren BO young and unprotected, and his wife hourly ex- 
pecting a fifth. He mentioned, with seeming pride and 
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sMi^Bctioa, tlia promUmg gemua of Itis eldest soo» and 
the fluttering marks of approbation he bad received from 
hia teachers, and dwelt particularly oD his hope» of that 
boy'a futnre conduct and meriL Ffi-t anxiety for his famr 
ily seemed to bang heavy on him, and the more perhaps 
from the reflection that be had not done theto all the jus- 
tu:e he was so well qnalilied to do. Passing from this 
sabject, he showed great concern abont the care of hia lit- 
erary faiDc, and particularly the publication of his post- 
humous works. He said he was well aware that hia death 
would create some noise, and that every scrap of hia writ- 
ing would be revived against him to the injury of his fat- 
nre reputatioD ; that bis letters and verses written with 
nsgaarded and improper freedom, and which be earnest- 
ly wished to have buried in oblivion, would be handed 
about by idle vanity or nialevolence, when no dread of 
bis reaei^ment would restrain them, or prevent the cen- 
sures of shrill -to ngiied malice, or tbe insidious sarcasms 
of envy, from pouring forth all their venom to blast his 
fame. 

" He lamented that he had written many epigrams on 
persons against whom be entertained no enmity, and whoso 
characters he would be sorry to wound ; and many indif- 
ferent poetical pieces, which he feared would now, with all 
their imperfections on their head, be thrust upon the world. 
On this account he deeply regretted having deferred to put 
his papers in a state of arrangement, as ho was now inctk- 
pable of the esertion. . . . The conversation," she adds, 
" was kept up with great evenness and animation on his 
side. I had seldom seen bis mind greater or more colleob- 
ed. There was frequently a considerable degree of vivacity 
in his sallies, and they would probably have bad a greatai 
share, had not the concern and dejection I could not diai 
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giHBO damped the spirit of plesBantry he seemed not un- 
willing to indulge. 

" We parted about sunset on the evening of that day 
(the £th July, 1796) ; the next day I saw him again, iuid 
we patted to meet no more I" 
' It b not wondeiful that Bums ahoald have felt some 
anxiety about the literary legacy he was leaving to maa- 
kind. Not about his best poems ; these, ha must have 
known, would take caro of themselves. Yet even among 
the poems which he bad published with his nmne, were 
some " which dying" he well might " wish to blot." There 
lay among his papers letters too, and other " fallings fcom 
himi," which he no doubt would have desired to suppress, 
but of whi(;h, if they have not all been made pubUc, enough 
have appeared to justify his fears of that idle vanity, if not 
malevolence, which, after his death, would rake up every 
scrap he had written, uncaring how it might injure hia 
good name, or aSect future generations of his admirers. 
No poet perhape has suffered more from the indiscrimin^s 
and unaccupuloua curiosity of editors, catering too greedily 
for the public, than Bums has done. 

Besides anxieties of this kind, he, during those last days, 
had to bear another burden of care that pressed even more 
closely home. To piun of body, absence from his wife and 
children, and haunting anxiety on their account, was. added 
the pressure of some small debts and the fear of want. By 
the rules of the Excise, his full salary would not be allowed 
him during Ma illness; and though the Board agreed to 
eontinue Burns in his fuU pay, he never knew this in time 
to be comforted by it. With his small income diminished, 
how could he meet the increased expenditure caused by 
sickness! We have seen how at the beginning of the year 
he had written to his friend Mitchell to ask the loan of a 



gailMfc Ow or two kttcn, a^iag for tfae |wj mm# «f 
•OHM <dd dciAi due lo bim bj a fonno- conp^noB, 10 
feauin. During hit aU; td Brov, on tfae liA of Jalf, ks 
wrote to Tbomaon the f<rilowi^ memotahte letter: 

"After all loj boasted indepcBdeae^ emt meBta^tf 
oompeU me to implore joa for fi*<e paaada. A oad 
■oouodrel of a haberdasher, to whom I owe as a eeo oat, 
taiung it into hia head that I am djing, has commeaeed 
a pruccM, and will infallibly pot me into jaiL I>a, Cor 
God's sake, send that sum, aad that by i^om of pocL 
Po;gire me this eamestneM, bat the hoirois of a jaQ hne 
made me half distracted. I do Dot ask all this gntnitoaa- 
ly ; for, upon retarning health, I hereby promise and en- 
gage to furniab you with five pouoda' worth of the Deatwt 
SODg-geuiu* you have seen. I ttied my hasd on Bother- 
Biurcbiu thin uoruiijg. The measure is so difficatt that it 
is impotnible to infiue mnch genias into the lines. Tbty 
are on the other aide, Foi^ve, for^ve me !" And on 
the other xido was written Btims's last song, beginning, 
" FnircHt tnaid, on Devon banks." Was it natjye feeling, 
or inveterate habit, that made him that morning revert to 
the happier days lie had seen on the banks of Devon, and 
ling a last Hong to one of the two bcantics he bad there 
■dmtrod ! Chambers thiokH it was to Charlotte Hamilton ; 
the latest editor refers it to Peggy Chalmers. 

Thomson at onee sent the sum asked for. He has been 
much, bnt not justly, tijamed for not having sent a much 
larger sum, and indeed for not having repaid the poet for 
his Nongi long before. Against such charges it is enough 
to reply that when Thomson had formerly volanteered 
some money to Burns in return for his songs, the indig- 
nant poet told him that if he ever again thought of such 
a thing, their intercourse most thenceforth cease. And 
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for the BinallneBa of the aam sent, it should be remembered 
that Tliomson was himself a poor man, and had not at this 
time made anything by his Collection of Songa, and never 
did make much beyond repayment of his large outlay. 

On the same day on which Bums wrote thus to Thom- 
BOn, he wrote another letter in much the same terms to his 
cousin, Mr. James Buruea, of Montrose, asking'bim to as- 
sist him with ten pounds, which was at once sent by his 
relative, who, though not a rich, was a generous -hearted 



There was still a third letter written on that 12tli of 
July (1796) from Brow. Of Mrs. Dnnlop, who had for 
some months ceased her correspondence with him, the 
poet takes this affecting farewell : — " I have written you 
so often, without receiving any answer, that I would not 
tnjuble you again but for the circumstances in which I 
arn. An illness which has long bung about me, in all 
piobability will speedily send me beyond that ' bourn 
wlhence no traveller returns,' Your friendship, with 
which for many years you honoured me, was a friendship 
dearest to niy soul. Your conversation, and especiaUy 
your coiTespondence, were at once highly entertaining and 
instructive. With what pleasure did I use to break up 
the seal ! The remembrance yet adds one pulse more to 
my poor palpitating heart. Farewell !" 

On the 14th he wrote to bis wife, saying that though the 
sea-bathing bad eased his pains, it bad not done anything 
to restore his health. The following anecdote of him at 
this time has been preserved: — "A night or two before 
Bums left Brow, be drank tea with Mrs. Craig, widow of 
the minister of Ruthwelt. Hie altered appearance excited 
much silent sympathy ; and the evening being bcautifnt, 
urid the sun shining brightly through the casement, Miss 
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Cni^ (afterward* \fr$. Henry Duncas) wae aftaidtlie light 
might be too much for him, and rose to let dowa the win- 
dow-bUnds. Burns imiuedUtely guessed what she meant, 
aud te|;ardlDg the young lady with a look of great benig- 
itity, said, ' Thauk yoo, my dear, for your kind atteatdon ; 
bat oh ! let him shine : he will not shine long for me.' " 

On the 18th July he left Brow, and retnmed to Dum- 
fries in a small spring-carL When he alighted, the on- 
lookers saw that be was haidly able to stand, and observed 
that he walked with tottering steps to his door. Those 
who saw him eater his house, knew by hia appearance 
that he would never again cross that threahoid olive. 
When the news spread in Dumfries that Bums had re- 
taraed from Brow and was djiag, the whole town was 
deeply moved. Allan Cunningham, who was present, thus 
descrihes what he saw : — " The anxiety of the people, high 
and low, was very great. Wherever two or three were to- 
gether, their talk was of Burns, and of him alone. They 
^wke of his history, of bis person, and of his works; at 
hjs witty sayings, and sarcastic replies, and of his too ear- 
ly fate, with much enthusiasm, and sometimes with deep 
feeling. All that he had done, and all that they had 
hoped he would accomplish, were talked of. Tl«lf a das- 
en of them stopped Dr. Maxwell in the street, and said, 
'How is Burns, sir?' He shook his head, saying 'He 
tnnaot be worse,' and passed on to be subjected to similar 
inquiries farther up the way. I heard one of a group ia- 
quire, with mach simphcity, ' Who do you think will be 
our poet now V " 

During the three or four days between hia return ijcaa 
Brow and the end, his mind, when not roused by aeaiver- 
sation, wandered in delirium. Yet when friends drew near 
his bed, sallies of bis old wit woold for a moment return. 
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To a brother vohinteer wto came to see him he said, witk 
a smile, " John, don't let the awkward squad fire over roe." 
His wife was UDable to attend liiiu ; and finir helpleis 
children wandered from room to room gazing on their 
nnhappy parents. All the while, Jessie Lewsrs was miu- 
istBring to the helpless and to the djing one, and doing 
what kindness conld do to relieve their snScring. On the 
fonrth day after his retnm, the Slst of Jaly, Burns sank 
into his last sleep. His children stood around his bed, 
and his eldest son remembered long afterwards all the cir- 
cninstances oi that sad hour. 

The news that Bums was dead, sounded through all 
Scotland like a knell announcing a great national boreave- 
roeoL Men woke up to feel the greatness of the gift 
which in him had been vonchsiifod to their generation, 
and which had met, on the whole, with so poor a recep- 
tion. Self-reproach mingled with the universal sorrow, as 
men asked themselves whether they might not have done 
more to cherish and prolong that rarely gifted life. 

Of course there was a great public funeral, in which the 
men of Dumfries and the neighbourhood, high and low, 
appeai'ed as mourners, and soldiers and volunteers with 
colours, muffled drums, and arras reversed, not very appro- 
priately mingled in the procession. At tlie very tjme 
when they were laying her husband in his grave, Mrs. 
Burns gave birth to his posthumous son. He was called 
MaKwoll, after the physician who attended his father, but 
he died in infancy. The spot where the poet was laid 
was in a comer o f St Michael's charch ^rd^nd the grave 
remained for a time immarfted by any monument. After 
some years his wife placed over it a plain, unpretending 
stone, inscribed with his name and age, and with the names 
of his two boys, who -wei'e buried in the same place. Wrfl 
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faftd it been, if he had been allowed to reat tindistur1>ed in 
this grave where bis family had laid him. Bat well-mean- 
ing, though ignorant, officiousness would not suffer it to 
be so. Nearly twenty years after the poet's death, a huge, 
CDtnbrous, unsightly mausoleum was, by public subscrip- 
tion, erected at a little distance from his original resting- 
place. Thli atructiue was adorned with an ungraceful fig- 
ure in marble, representing " The muse of Coila finding 
the poet at the plough, and throwing her inspiring mantle 
over him." To this was added a long, rambling epitaph 
in tawdry Latin, as though any inscription which scholars 
could devise conld equal the simple name of Robert Burns. 
When the new structure was completed, on the IBth Sep- 
tember, 1816, his grave was opened, and men for a mo- 
ment gazed with awe on the form of Bums, seemingly aa 
entire as on the day when first it was laid in the grave. 
Bat as soon as they began to raise it, the whole bodj 
crumbled to dust, leaving only the head and bones. These 
relics they bore to the mausoleum which bad been pre- 
pared for their reception. Bnt not even yet was the 
poet's dust to be allowed to rest in peace. When hia 
widow died, in March, 1834, the mausoleum was opened, 
that she might be laid by her husband's side. Some cra- 
niologists of Dumfries were then permitted, in the name 
of so-called science, to desecrate his dust with their inhu- 
man outrage. At the dead of night, between the 31st of 
March and the 1st of April, these men laid their profane 
the skull of Bums, " tried their hats upon it, 
and found them all too little ;" applied their compasses, 
'Bgistered the size of the so-called organs, and "satisfied 
themselves that Burns had capacity enough to compose 
Tarn o' Shanter, The Cotter's Saiurdaif Night, and To 
Mary in Heavea," This done, they laid the head onc« 
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again in the hallowed groand, where, let ns hope, it will be 
disturbed no more. This mansoleum, unsightly though it 
is, has become a place of pilgrimage whither yearly crowds 
of travellers resort from the eods of the earth, to gaze on 
the resting-place of Sootland's peasant poet, and thence 
to pass to that other consecrated place within ruined Diy- 
bui^h, where lies the dust of a kindred apiiit by his own 
Tweed. 
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CBABACTZB, roEUS, sossa. 

Ir this Darrative has in any iray sacceeded in ginag th« 
li^fatB and the shadows of Bams's life, Httle comment 
need now be added. The reader will, il is hoped, gather 
ftvm the brief record of facte here presented a better im- 
preeslon of the man as he wae, in his strength and in his 
weakneM, than from any attempt which might hare been 
made to bring bis rarioas qualities together into & moral 
portrait. Those who wi-ih to see a comment on hU char- 
acter, at once wise and tender, ahonld tnm to Mr. Carlyle'a 
famona essay on Boms. 

What estimate is to be formed of Barns — not as a poet, 
bnt as a man — is a qnestioD that will long be aslced, and 
will be variously answered, accordiDg to the principles men 
bold, and the temperament they are of. Men of the world 
will regard him one way, worshippers of genius in anoth- 
er; and there are many whom the judgments of neither 
of these will satisfy. One thing is plain to every one ; it 
is the contradiction between the noble ^fts he bad and 
the actual life he lived, which make bis career the painfnl 
tragedy it wasL When, however, we look more closely 
into the original outfit of the man, we seem in some sort 
to see how this came to be. 

Given a being bom into the world with a noble natare. 
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endowments of head and heart beyond any of his time, 
wide-ranging sjinpathiea, intellectual force of the etrongeet 
man, sensibility as of the tenderest woman, possessed also 
by a keen sense of right and wrong wbiuh he had brought 
from a pure home — place al] those high gifts on the one 
eide, and over against them a lower Datnre, fierce and tur- 
bulent, filling him with wild paasiona whioh were hard to 
realrain and fatal to indulge — and betweeo these two op- 
posing natures, a weak and irresolute will, which could over- 
hear the voice of conscience, but Lad no strength to obey 
it; launch such a man on such a world a& this, and it is 
but too plain what the end will be. From earliest mao- 
faood till the close, flesh and spirit were waging within 
him intcmiiaable war, and who shall say which had the 
victory t Among his countrymen there are many who are 
so captivated with his brilliant gifts and his genial tem- 
perament, that they will not listen to any hint at the deep 
defects which marred them. Some would even go so far 
as to claim honour for him, not only as Scotland's greatest 
poet, but as one of the best men she has produced. Those 
who thus try to canonize Bums are no true friends to his 
memory. They do but challenge the counter-verdict, and 
force men to recall facta which, if they cannot forget, they 
would ftun leave iu silence. These moral defects it is ours 
to know ; it is not ours to judge him who had them. 

While some would claim for Bums a niche among Scot- 
land's saints, otiiers would give him rank as one of her 
lehgious teachers. This claim, if not so absurd as the 
1 ther, is hanlly more tenable. The religion described by 
I'urns in The Cotter's Saturday Night is, it shoold be re- 
membered, his father's faith, not his own. The faadii- 
mental truths of natural religion, faith in God and in im- 
mortality, amid sore trials of heart, he no doubt clang to, 
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aad lias forcibly expressed. But there is nothing in Ma 
poems or in his letters which goes beyond sincere deism — 
nothing which is in any way distinctively Christian. 

Even were his teaching of religion much fuller than it 
iB, one essential thing is still wunting. Before men can 
accept any one as a religious teacher, they not unreason- 
ably expect that his practice should in some measure bear 
out his teaching. It was not aa an authority on auch 
matters that Burns ever regarded himself. In his BarfCa 
Epitaph, composed ten years before his death, he took a 
far truer and humbler measure of himself than any of his 
critics or panegyrists have done ; 

" The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to leam and wise to know, 
Aod keenly fvit the friondlj glow 

And softer Qame; 
But thoughtless folly laid him low, 

And Etumed tiis name. 

" Bsaiier, attend I whether thj soul 
Soars fancy's flight bejond the pole, 
Or darkling grubs this earthly hole, 

In low pursuit; 
Enow, prudent, cautious eclf-control 

Is wisdom's root." 

"A confession," says Wordsworth, " at once devout, poet^ 
ical, and human — a history in the shape of a prophecy." 
Leaving the details of his personal story, and — 

" Each unquiet theme, 
Where gentlest judgments tnay misdeem," 

it is a great relief to turn to the bcqncst that he has left 
to the world in his poetry. lEow often has one been 
tempted to wish that we had known as little of the actual 
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career of Barns as we do of tbe life of Shakespeare, or 
even of Homer, and had been left to read his mind &nd 
character only by the hght of his works 1 That poetry, 
tfaongh a fragmentary, is still a faithful transcript of what 
was heat in the man ; and though his stream of song con- 
tains some sediment we could wish away, yet as a whole, 
how vividly, clearly, sunnily it flows I how far the good 
preponderates over the evil ! 

What that good is must now be briefly said. To take 
his earliest productions first, his poems as distinct from 
his songs. Almost all the best of these are, with the 
one notable exception of Tarn O'Shanter, contained in the 
Kilmarnock edition. A few pieces actually composed be- 
fore he went to Edinburgh were included in later editions, 
but after leaving Mossgiel he never serioasly addressed 
himself to any form of poetry but song-writing. The Kil- 
marnock Tolame contains poems descriptive of peasant life 
and manners, epistles in verse generally to rhyming breth- 
ren, a few lyrics on personal feelings, or on incidents like 
those of the manse and the daisy, and three songs. In 
these, the form, the metre, the style and language, even 
that which is known as Bums's peculiar stanza, all belong 
to the traditional forms of his country's poetry, and from 
earlier bards had been handed down to Burns by his two 
immediate forerunners, Eamsay and Fergnsaon, To these 
two he felt himself indebted, and for them he always ex- 
presses a somewhat exaggerated admiration. Nothing can 
more show Bums's inherent power than to compare his 
poems with even the best of those which be accepted as 
models. The old framework and metres which his coun- 
try supplied, he took; asked no other, no better, and into 
those old bottles poured new wine of his own, and such 
wine 1 "What, then, is the peculiar flavour of this new po- 
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from }m cottage, on MCMty lov jnd Ugfc, Mud oo 
bomdf or baottfol, with tlie clearest ^e, tfce noet 
lag ini^fat, and iIm trsnoMt beart ; tonchiiiv life at ■ 
bmdred fraiBts, Hcing to tLe con aD the steriing worth, 
nor IcM the pretence and hoUavDess of the men fae met, 
the bninoar, the droUerv, tbe pathos, and the swrow of 
human existence ; and eipressiiig what he saw, not in the 
stock pbrasca of books, but in his own vernacular, the lan- 
gOAge of bi« fireside, with a directness, a force, a Titality 
that tingled to the finger tips, and forced the phrases of 
hit piiaaant dialect into literatorc, and made them for ever 
claMical. | Liirge sympathy, generoas enthusiasni, reddeas 
nlinndoDtnoiit, fii-roe indignation, melting compassion, rare 
fljwlios of mora! insight, all are there. Everywhere you 
WW thu Htroiig intellect made alivo, and driven home to the 
'k, by the fervid heart behind it. And if the sight of 
the world's inequalities, and some natural repining at hia 
own obHcnro lot, mingled from the beginn 

bittLirnoss of earthly spleen and passion with 
the workings of his inspiration, and if these in the end ata 
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deep into tlie great heart they hod long tormented," who 
that has not kuown hia esperience may venture too strong- 
ly to condemn bim ! 

This prevailing truthfulness of nature and of vision 
manifested itself in many waysi. First. la the strength 
of it, he interpreted the lives, thoughts, feelings, maanera 
of the Scottish peasantry to whom be belonged, aa they 
had never been interpreted before, and never can he again. 
Take the poem which stands first in the Kilmarnock edi> 
tion. The Cotter's Dog and the Laird's Dog are, as has 
been often said, for all their moraliiiing, true dogs in all 
their ways. Yet thrangh these, while not ceasing to be 
dogs, the poet represents the whole contrast between tho 
Cotters' lives, and their Lairds'. This old controversy, 
which is ever new, between rich and poor, has never beea 
set forth with more humour and power. No donbt it is 
done from tho peasant's point of view. The virtnes and 
hardships of tlie poor have full Justice done to them ; the 
prosperity of the rich, with its accompanying follies and 
faults, is not spared, perhaps it is exa^erated. The whole 
is represented with an inimitably graphic hand, and just 
when the caustic wit is beginning to get too biting, the 
edge of it is turned by a touch of kindlier humour. The 
poor d(^ speaks of 

"Some geotle master, 
Wba, aiblins thrang a-parlUmentin, 
For Britain's guid his saul indentin — " 

Then Ccesar, the rich man's dog, replies — 

"Hmih, Ifld, re little ken about it: 
For BritHln's guid 1 — guld taitb 1 1 doabt it 
Saf ratbOT, gauu as Premicis lead biu, 
An' safiug aje ui nu 'a tbej bid bim; 



At opcTu u' plaji puii£n^ 
Hortgi^ng, gunbling, m 
Or, may be, in > frolic daft, 
To Smgae or Calus ukes ■ mfL, 
Tu make a tour an' tak a trhirl, 
To liaro Aon ton, an' see the wgii*. 

"Then, at Tiouia or Tetsallles, 
He riro his father's anld entaihi; 
Or bj Uadrid he lakes the root. 
To thrum guitars and fecht »i' nowL 

Tot Britain's guid! for her destnictkal 
Wi' dtssipatioD, feud an' faction." 

^en exclaims Luatb, the poor man's dog — 

" Hecli, msii 1 dear aira ! is that the gale 
The; vafte eae monv a braw eetatel 
Are we sae toughteo and harass'd 
For gear (o gang that gate at last V 

And yet he allows, that for all that 



" Mark the power of that one word, ' nowt,' " said the 
Iftte Thomas Aird. " If the poet had said that our young 
fellows went to Sp^n to fight with bulls, there would have 
^K heen some dignity in the thing, but think of his going all 
^B that way ' to fecht wi' nowt' It was felt at once to be 
^m ridicaloQs. That one word conveyed at once a statement 
^M of the folly, and a sarcastic rebuke of the folly." 
^M Or turn to the poem of Halloween. Here be baa 

^^ sketched the Ayrshire peasantry as they appeared in their 
^H honrs of nterriment — painted with a few vivid strokes a 
^M dosen distinct pictures of country lads and lasses, sires and 
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dmnea, and at the same time preaerved for ever tlie re- 
membrance of antique customs and superstitious obsorv- 
ancea, wiiieh. even in Bums's day were beginning to fade, 
and have now all but disappeared. 

Or again, take Tlie auld Farmer's New-year-moming 
Salutation lo his auld Mare. In this homely, but raoet 
kindly humoroua poem, you have the whole toiling life 
of a ploughmati and his horse, done off in two or three 
touches, and the elements of what may seem a common- 
place, but was to Bums a most vivid, experience, are made 
to live for ever. For a piece of good graphic Scotch, see 
how he describes the sturdy old mare in the plough set- 
ting her face to the fnray braes. 

" Thou never braing't, rd' fetch't, nod fliakit, 
But tliy aiild tail thou wb4 hae nhiakit, 
An' spread atin^Lii th; wecl-iill'il brisket, 

Wi' pitli an' pow'r, 
Till sprilty knowes wad mir't and riskit, 

An' sljpet owre." 

To paraphrase this, "Thou didst never fret, or plunge 
and kiclc, but thou wooldest have whisked thy old tul, 
and spread abroad thy large chest, with pith and power, 
til! hillocks, where the earth was filled with tough-rooted 
plants, would have given forth a cracking sound, and the 
clods fallen gently over." The latter part of this para- 
phrase is taken from Chambers. What pure Engtiah 
words could have rendered these things as compactly and 
graphically i 

Of The Cotter's Saturday ^ipht it is hardly needful 
to speak. As a work of art, it is by no means at Bums's 
highest level. The metre was not native to him. It con- 
tains some lines that are feehlo, whole stanzas that are 
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hesry. But » Locbhtirt Las said, in words already quoted, 
then iti none of his poems lliat doe« each justice to lb* 
belter DStare thut was uriginaUy in tiim. It ebowa how 
Bums could reverence the old national piety, howcrer lit- 
tle he may have been able to practise it. It is the more 
valnable for tlil^, that it is almost the only poem io whirh 
either of onr tno great nationai poets has described Scotr 
tish character on the side of that ^ve, deep, though un- 
demonstrative roverencc, which has been an intrinsic ele- 
, ment in it. 

No wonder the peasantry of Scotland have loved Bonis 

I as perhaps neser people loved a poet. He not only sym- 

I patbized with the wants, the trials, the joys and sorrows 

I of their obscarQ lot, but he interpreted these to them- 

I selves, and interpreted them to others, and this too in their 

a language, made nmaical and glorified by genius. He 

made the poorest ploughman proud of his station and liia 

toil, since Robbie Bums had shared and had sung them. 

Ue awoke a sympathy for them in many a heart that otb- 

erwbe would never have known it. In looking up to him, 

the Scottish people have seen an ini personation of theEn- 

aelvcB on a large scale — of themselves, both in their virtues 

iand in their vices. 
Secondly. Bums in bis poetry was not only the inter- 
preter of Scotland's peasantry, he was the restorer of het 
nationality. When he appeared, the spirit of Scotland 
waa at a low ebb. The fatigue that followed a century of 
religions strife, the extinction of her Parliament, the stem 

L suppression of the Jacobite risings, the removal of all sym- 
bols of her royalty and nationality, had all but quenched 
the ancient spirit. Engliehmea despised Scotchmen, and 
Scotchmen seemed ashamed of themselves and of their 
country. A race of literary men had sprung up in Edio- 
L 
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borgli who, aa to national feeling, were entirely colourless, 
Seotchmen in nothing except their dwelling-place. The 
thing they most dreaded was to be conricted of a Scotti- 
cism. Among these learned cosmopolitans in walked 
Burns, who with the instinct of genius chose for his sub- 
ject that Soottiali life which they ignored, and for hia 
vehicle that vernacular which they despised, and who^ 
tonohing the springs of long-fot^tten emotions, brought 
baclc on the hearts of his countrymen a tide of patriotic 
feeKiig to which they had long been strangers. 

At first it was only his native Ayrshire he hoped to 
illustrate ; to shed upon the streams of Ayr and T>oon the 
power of Yarrow, and Teviot, and Tweed. But his patri- 
otism was not merely local ; the traditions of Wallace 
taunted him like a passion, the wanderings of Bruce he 
ioped to dramatize. His well-known words about the 
Thistle have been already quoted. They express what 
was one of his strongest aspirations. And though he ac- 
complished but a small part of what he once boped to do, 
yet we owe it to him first of all that "the old kingdom" 
has not wholly sunk into a province. If Scotchmen to- 
day love and cherish their country with a pride unknown 
to their ancestors of the last century, Lf strangers of all 
countries look on Scotland as a land of romance, this we 
owe in great measure to Bams, who first turned the tide, 
which Scott afterwards carried to full flood. All that 
Scotland had done and suffered, her romantic history, the 
manhood of her people, the beauty of her scenery, would 
have disappeared in modem commonplace and manufact- 
uring ugliness, if she had been left without her two "sa- 
cred poets," 

Thirdly. Bums's sympathies and thoughts were not 
confined to class nor country ; they had something more 
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catholic in tbetn, they reached to universal man. Few aa 1 
were his opportanities of knowing the characters of states- | 
men and politicians, yet with what " random ahots ■ 
coitntra wit" did he Lit off the public men of bis time! 
In his address to King George III. on his birthday, how 
gay yet caustic ia the satire, how trenchant his stroke! 
The elder and the younger Pitt, "yon ill-tongued tinkler 
Charlie Foi," as ho irreverently calls hira — if Buma had 
■at for years in Parliament, he could scarcely have known 
them better. Every one of the Scottish M.P.'b of the , 
time, from — 



"That elee auld-farran cliicl DimdaB " 



to— 



Erskinc a spunkie Norlsa billie," 
— he has touched their chamctera as truly as if they had j 
all been his own familiars. But of his intuitive knowledgo J 
of men of all ranks there is no need to speak, for every I 
line he writes attests it. Of his fetches of moral wisdom J 
something has already been said. He would not have I 
been a Scotchman, if he had not been a moralizer; bat '1 
then his moral izinfrs arc not platitudes, but truths winged. J 
with wit and wisdom. lie had, as we have seen, his limi-J 
tations — his bias to overvalue one order of qualities, a 
to disparage others. Some pleading of his own cause a 
that of men of his own temperament, some disparagemenH 
of the severer, less- impulsive \irtues, it is easy to diat 
in him. Yet, allowing all this, what hashes of moral i 
sight, piercing to the quick ! what random sayings flnngw 
forth, that have become proverbs m all lauds — " mottoes^ 
of the heart !" 
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Such are — 

" vad Borne Power the giftie gie as, 
To 9ee onrsel as ithers see as : 
It wad f rae monj a blunder free us, 
An' fooliflh notion;" 
Or the much-quoted — 

"Facts aru chiela that ninca ding 
And downa be disputed ;" 
Or— 

" The heart ay'a the part aj 

That makes us right or wrang." 

Wlio on the text, "He that is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone," ever preached such a aermon 
as BnrQB in his Address to the unco Quid? and in his 
epistle of advice to a young friend, what wisdom ! what in- 
cisive aphorisms ! In passages like these scattered through- 
out bis writings, and in some single poems, he has passed 
beyond all honda of place and nationality, and spoken 
home to the universal human heart, 

And here we may note that in that awakening to the 
sense of human brotherhood, the oneness of human nature, 
which began towards the end of last century, and which 
found utterance through Cowper first of the English poets, 
there has been no voice in literature, then or since, which 
has proclaimed it more tellingly than Burns. And then 
his humanity was not confined to man, it overflowed to 
his lower fellow-creatures. His lines about the pet ewe, 
the worn-out mare, the field-mouse, the wounded hare, 
have long been household words. In this tenderness to- 
wards animals we see another point of likeness between 
him and Cowper. 

Fourthly. For all aspects of the natural world he has 
the same clear eye, the same open heart that he has for 
man. nis love of nature is intense, but very simple and 
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duectt no sabtilixiiiga, nor R&ungs ahoat it, nor any of 
that naUire-w<Mdiip irliich aooa afler his time came in. 
Quite BDConscioo&Ij, as a child might, he goes into the 
oatward world for refreshmeDt, for eajoyment, for sjjo- 
pathy. Eveiynhere in hu poetry, oatnie comes in, not so 
mach aa a Iwing mdependent of man, bat as the baclc- 
gronnd of bis pictaree of life and htunan character. Hov 
true his perceptions of her featares are, how pure a^ 
transparent the feeling ahe awakens in him ! Take o€ily 
two examples. Here is the well-known way he describes 
the hnrn. in his Salloween — 

" Wlijles nwre > linti the btmie plajs, 
Aa thn>' ttiu glen il wiaipCl ; 
Whiles round s rocliT ecanr it Wt^i^ 

Whylea in ■ wiel it tUniprt ; 
Wbjies glilter'd to Ibe ni^tl; la;^ 

Wi' bickerin'. dKDcin' duile ; 
Why\va cookit undemeMli die bcaet^ 
Belov the apreading haiel, 

Uttteen tiial ai^iL*' 

Was ever bnm so natnrally, yet picturesquely described ! 
The next veree can hardly be omitted — 

" Amang the bracbens od the biae. 

Between h^r sn' the moon. 

The dcil, or else an oullcr que;, 

I Gut up on' gae a croon : 

Poor Loezie'a heart maiat lap the bool ; 
Near lar'rack height she jumpit; 
Bat mUs'd a 61, an' in Ibe pool 
Out-uwre the lugs she jilumpic, 
Wi' a plunge that night." 
"Uaiet lap the hool," what condensation in that Scotch 
phrase 1 The hool b the pod of a pea — poor Lizzie's heart 
: 
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Or look at tbie other picture : 

" ITpon a simmer Sunday morn. 
When Nature's face U fair, 
t nalk&d forth Ui view the com, 

And snuS tbe caller air. 
The riflin' sun owre GalBtoii muira 
Wi' glorious light was glintin; 
The hares were hirplin down the turra. 
The lav'rocka the; were chautin 

Fu' aweet that day." 

I have noted only some of the excellences of Botdb's 
poetry, which far outnumber its biemishes. Of these last 
it is unnecessary to speak ; they are too obvious, and what- 
ever is gross, readers can of themselves pass by. 

Burna'a most considerable poems, as distinct from his 
songs, were almost all written before he went to Edin- 
bni^h. There is, however, one memorable exception. Tarn 
o' Shanter, as we have seen, belongs to Ellisland days. 
Moat of his earlier poems were entirely realistic, a tran- 
Bcript of the men and women and scenes he had seen and 
known, only lifted a very little off the earth, only very 
slightly idealized. But in Tarn o' Skanter he had let 
loose bis powers upon the materials of past experiences, 
and out of them be abaped a tale which was a. pure imag- 
inative creation. In no other instance, except perhaps in 
The Jolly Beggars, had he done this; and in that cantata, 
if the genius is equal, the materials are so coarse, and tbe 
aentiinent so gross, as to make it, for all its dramatic pow- 
er, decidedly oSensive. It is strange what very opposite 
iudgraents have been formed of tbe intrinsic merit of Tam 
o' Skanler. Mr. Carlyle tbinka that it might have been 
written " all but quite as well by a man, who, in place of 
genius, had only possessed talent ; that it is not so much a 
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poem, aa a piece of s()arkling rhetoric ; the heart of the 
story Btill lies hard and dead." On the other hand. Sir 
Walter Scott has recorded this verdict; "In the inimitar- 
blo tale of Taw. o' Shanler, Burns has left us sufficient evi- 
dence of his abilities to combine tlie ludicrous with the 
awful and even the horrible. No poet, with the exception 
of Shakespeare, ever possessed the power of exciting the 
most varied and discordant emotions with such rapid tran- 
sitions. His humorous description of death in the poem oa 
Dr. Hombrook, borders on the terrific ; and the witches' 
dance in the Kirk of Alloway is at once ludicrous and hor- 
rible." Sir Walter, I believe, is right, and the world haa 
sided with him in his judgment about Tarn o' Shanter. 
Nowhere in Btitish literature, out of Shakespeare, is there 
to be found so much of the power of which Scott speaks 
— that of combining in rapid transition almost contradic- 
tory emotions — if we except perhaps one of Scott' 
highest creations, the tale of Wandering Willie, in 
gaunltet. 

On the songs of Bums a volume might be written, but 
a few sentences must here suffice. It is in his songs that 
bis Boul comes out fullest, freest, brightest ; it is as a song- 
writer that his fame has spread widest, and will longest 
last. Mr. Carlyle, not in his essav, which does full justice 
to Bums's songs, but in some more recent work, haa said 
Bometbing like this, "Our Scottish son of thunder bad, 
for want of a better, to pour his lightning through the 
narrow cranny of Scottish song — the narrowest cranny 
ever vouchsafed to any son of tbander." The narrowest, 
it may be, but the most effective, if a man desires to come 
close to his fellow-men, soul to soul. Of all forms of lit- 
erature the genuine song is the most penetrating, and ibm 
most to be reraerabered ; and in this kind Bums 
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prems master. To make him tbia, two tbtogB combined. 
First, tbere was tiie great backgroaad of national mulodj 
and antique verse, coming down to bim from remote age^ 
and sounding tbrougb bia beart from cbUdbood. He was 
cradled in a very atmospbere of melody, else he never 
could bave sung so well. No one knew better than he 
did, or would have owned more feelingly, bow much be 
owed to the old foi^ttea song-writers of bia country, dead 
for ages before be lived, and lying in tbeii unknown graves 
all Scotland over. From his boyhood be bad studied ea- 
gerly the old tunes, and tbe old words where there were 
such, that bad come down to bim from the past, treasured 
every scrap of antique air and verse, conned and crooned 
them over till he bad them by heart. This was tbe one 
form of literature that be had entirely mastered. And 
from the first be bad laid it down as a rule, that the one 
way to catch the inspiration, and rise to the true fervour 
of song, was, as be phrased it, " to mwlh tbe tune over 
and over," till the words came spontaneously. Tbe words 
of his own songs were inspired by pre-existing tunes, not 
composed first, and set to music afterwards. But all this 
love and study of the ancient songs and outward melody 
would have gone for nothing, bnt for the second element, 
that is the inward melody born in the poet's deepest heart, 
which received into itself the whole body of national song ; 
and then when it had passed through bis soul, sent it forth 
ennobled and glorified by bis own genius. 

That which fitted bim to do this was the peculiar inten- 
sity of his nature, the fervid heart, tbe trembling sensibil- 
ity, the headlong passion, all thrilling through an intellect 
strong and keen beyond that of other men. How myste- 
rioas to reflect that the same qualities on their emotional 
side made bim tbe great songster of the world, and on 
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tbeir practical aiAo drove lijm to ruia ! The Sivt woid 
which Bums composed was a aoag in praise of liia partner 
on tha barvest-rig ; the last utterance he brcatlied in verse 
was also a song — a faint remembrance of some former 
affuction. Between these two he composed from two to 
three hundred. It might be wished, perhaps, (hat he had 
written fewer, especially fewer love songs; never composed 
under pressure, and only when his heart was so fall lie 
could not help singing. This is the condition on which 
alone the highest order of songs is bora. Probably from 
tliirty to forty songs of Burns cjjuld be named which come 
up to this highest standard. No other Scottish song-writh 
er could show above four or five of the same quality. Of 
his songs one main characteristic is that tbeir subjects, the 
sabstiince they lay hold of, belongs to what is most per- 
manent in humanity, those primary affections, tliose per- 
uanent relations of life which cannot change while man's 
nature is what it is. In this they are wholly unlike lliose 
•oDgs which seize on the changing aspects of society. As 
the phases of social life change, these are forgotten, Bnt 
no time can superannuate the subjects which Burns has 
BDng ; they are rooted in the primary strata, which are 
steadfast, Then, as the subjects are primary, so the feel- 
ing with which Bums regards thera is primitrj too — that 
is, he gives us the first spontaneous gush— the first throb 
of his heart, and that a most strong, simple, manly heart. 
The feeling is not turned over in the reflective faculty, and 
there artistically shaped — not subtilized and refined away 
till it has lost its power and freshness; but given at first 
hand, as it comes warm from within. When he is at his 
best, you seem to hear the whole song warbling through 
his spirit, naturally as a bird's. The whole subject is 
wrapped in an element of rauaic, till it is penetrated and 
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tranafigored by it. No one el&e has ao muoli of tlie native 
lilt in him. Wheii his mind was at the white heat, it ia 
wonderful how quickly he struck off some of his moat per- 
fect BODgs. And jct ho could, when it was required, go 
back npon them, and retouch them line by line, as we saw 
biTn doing in Ye Bants and Braes. In the best of them 
the outward form is as perfect as the inward music la all* 
pervading, and the two are in complete harmony. 

To mention a few instancea in which be has given their 
ultimate and consummate expression to fundamental hu- 
man emotions, four Rongs may be mentioned, in each of 
which a different phase of love has been rendered for all 

"Ot a' the airtfl the wind can b!aw," 
" Te flowery bankB o' bonnie Boon," 
" Oo fetch to me a pint a' nine ;" 

and that other, in which the calm depth of long-wedded 

and happy love utters itself, so blithely yet pathetically — 

"Jolin 4nilecBoti,nij Jo, John." 



Then for c 



QIC humour of courtship, there it 
" Dnncan Graj cam here to woo." 



For that contented spirit which, while feeling life's trou- 
bles, yet keeps '* aye a heart aboon them a'," we have — 

"Contenlod wi' little, and cantie wi' mair." 
For friendship rooted in the past, there is — 
" Should ttuld acquaintance be forgot," 

even if we credit antiquity with some of the verses. 

For wild and reckless daring, mingled with a. dlasli of 
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finer feeling, there is Maephenmit Farewell. For patri' 
otic beroisiu — 

" Scots «ha has wl' Wallitce bled ;" 

and for persoaal independence, and Btnrdy, if self-assert* 
ing, manhood — 

"A nuLD's a man for a' tbat." 

These are bnt b I'ew ui the inany permanent emotions to 
which Bums has given such conaummate expression, aa 
will stand for all time. 

In no mention of his eonga should that be forgotten 
which is so greatly to the honour of Burns. He was em- 
phatically the purifier ot Scottish song. There are some 
poems he has left, there are also a few among his songs, 
which we could wish that he had never written. But wo 
who inherit Scottish song as he left it, can hardly imagine 
how much he did to purify and elevate our national mclo- 
, To see what he has aone in this way, wo have but 
to compare Burns's songs with tCe collection of Scottish 
songs published by David Herd, in 1769, a few years be- 
fore Borna appeared. A genuine poet, who knew well 
what he spoke of, the late Thomas Aird, has said, "Those 
old Scottish melodies, aweet and strong though they were, 
strong and aweet, were, all the mora for their very strength 
and sweetness, a moral plague, from the indecent words 
to which many of them had long been set. How was tha 
plague to be stayed ) All the preachera in the land could 
not divorce the grossness from the music. The only way 
waa to put something better in its stead. Thia inestimable 
something better Bums gave us." 

I So purified and ennobled by Burns, these songs embody 
human emotion in its most condensed and sweetest es" 
aeuue. They appeal to Ui! ranks, they touch all ages, they 
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cheer toil-worn men under every clime. Wherever the 
English tongae is heard, beneath the suns of India, amid 
African deserts, on the western prairies of America, among 
the squatters of Australia, whenever men of British blood 
would give vent to their deepest, kindliest, most genial 
feelings, it is to the songs of Bums they spontaneously 
turn, and find in them at once a perfect utterance, and a 
fresh tie of brotherhood. It is this which forms Bums^s 
most enduring claim on the world^s gratitude. 



THE END. 
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